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MALARIAL FEVER AMONG HORSES IN INDIA. 


BY R. We BURKE, F.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


Art least half of the specific fevers attended with pyrexia, common 
to horses in India, are classed as bilious fever or simple continued 
fever. Better and more exact information on the fevers of India 
would be of immense value, both from the curative and preventive 
aspects. With the ever-present malaria which attacks mankind, 
is it likely that our horse-tribe living under allied influences should 
show any diversity in liability to this disease ? To emphasise this 
fact is of value in this time of devotion to the study of Malarial 
Fevers in so many countries—a very speculative field of inquiry, 
it may be said. The broad fact stands out clear and distinct, that 
Malarial Fever of an intermittent and remittent kind has been 
witnessed in the horse on the Continent of Europe, as well as in 
India and some other countries. It is pretty well known that 
veterinary surgeons in India have devoted much labour and time 
in the study of the disease, even if it has been known under a 
variety of different names. The most reasonable explanation of 
the malady has been afforded by my friend, Mr. John Henry Steel, 
Principal of the Parel Veterinary College, in his “Report on an 
Obscure and Fatal Disease among Transport Mules in British 
Burma allied to Surra, and probably identical with Relapsing 
Fever of Man,” 1884. And he has since contributed an amount 
of information on this subject through his, Quarterly Journal, for 
which the veterinary profession in India are specially indebted to- 
day. No one, I presume, questions the fact that the great bulk of 
the fevers of equidz common to India, and known variously under 
the names of Hepatic Fever, Anthrax, and Surra, are undoubtedly 
Malarial Fevers, either of the intermittent or remittent type, both 
equally well known and recognisable. Among the latter every 
variety may be witnessed. 
VOL. XXX. 2D 
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The subject, however, embraces a very extended field of inquiry, 
and even its approximate solution, supposing the materials for it 
to exist, would involve considerable expenditure of labour, time, 
and space. In order to circumscribe the inquiry within the narrower 
limits of special interest to the veterinary profession, I propose to 
connect and summarise, as well as I can, such impressions as have 
been derived from my own observations and experience. 

We are familiar with a parasitic form which is pathogenic to the 
disease. The subject of classification of the parasite has attracted 
considerable attention, both in this country and elsewhere ; and 
every day new and hitherto imperfectly understood diseases are 
coming to be regarded as connected with it. The parasite belongs 
to the class Infusoria, family Monadina, and much resembles the 
genus Trichomonas. Many of the species are parasitic in various 
animals; thus, they are found in the blood of rats, frogs, hamsters, 
certain kinds of fish, etc., sometimes in large numbers, and are 
apparently of no pathological importance in them; but they are 
destructive to horses, as well as mules, camels, cattle, dogs, cats, 
and some other animals. 

In order to show that they are connected with disease, it may 
be noted (a) that the blood of certain animals containing them has 
been found, experimentally, to convey the disease to healthy 
animals ; (0) that the periodicity of the fever corresponds to the 
periodical increase of the parasites (Steel) ; and that their numbers 
diminish in cases treated with quinine, arsenic, and preparations 
of mercury. 

There are several forms belonging to the class Mycetozoa (or 
Fungus Animalcules) and called Plasmodium malaria by Marchia- 
fava and Celli, Rhizomastignia by Butschli, and Hamatobium 
malarie, by Jaksch, are doubtless infusorians (Osler*). They are 
both intra-globular and free; one kind are known as the 
“crescents” of Laverant; another form is a free monad having 
from one to four flagella. Although their relation with the other 
forms has not yet been determined, they are probably stages in the 
development of the same parasite. That these parasites have the 
power of changing form, we may reason on analogy. Like other 
Rhizopodia, they throw out protoplasmic processes known as 
pseudopodia, and this is one means by which their change of form 
is effected. Some of them have the power of spore-formation, 
and hence the name Sporozoa has been given. This division 
occupies a certain number of days, corresponding to a tertian, 
quartan, or other type of fever witnessed. 

The general name of “ Malaria” is given to intermittent and 


* Brit. Med. Journ., 12th March, 1887. 
+ Traité des fievres palustres, Paris, 1884. 
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remittent fever, pernicious anzemia, malarial cachexia, etc. It may 
be a question whether all these forms of fever are due to the 
parasite in the same stage of development, for this is hardly 
suggested by reason; but the general opinion is that they all 
constitute the same disease in different stages of malignancy. The 
one feature common to all is a fever which remits and returns 
periodically. It is the more rapid multiplication of the lowest 
forms which accounts, I think, for the severity of the fever in these 
cases. The plasmodia of Malaria are polymorphous, and stand in 
a close connection with the clinical appearances of intermittent 
fever, inasmuch as with the development of a new generation the 
fever sets in. Hence, in the tertian form the parasite required three 
days, in the quartan four days, to complete its course (Golgi). The 
microscopical examination of the blood could thus decide (a) that 
the case was one of intermittent fever, (0) its type. From the 
clinical point of view, the intra-globular non-pigmented forms are 
of most importance. These are colourless contractile clots, which 
in fresh preparations invariably change their forms. Later on, the 
colouring matter of the blood disappears from the cells, which in 
the place thereof contains granular pigment, or pigment in the 
form of small rods; the cell is destroyed; the pigmented 
plasmodium becomes free, divided, and develops spores; the 
spores again penetrate into the coloured cells of the blood, etc. 

Pathology.—The growth of modern opinion is in the direction of 
making the parasite entirely responsible for the development of the 
disease. The fault, above all, which leads to its manifestation, is 
accumulation of the waste products from excessive destruction of the 
red corpuscles by the parasites. A new source of danger has thus 
been proved by experience— disease of the excretory organs, 
principally the liver, lungs, and kidneys, from inability to remove 
the effete products when retained. 

Any disturbance of mechanism, such as that caused by the 
destruction of red corpuscles, is naturally attended by loss in the 
discharge of functions of great complexity. So that here we find 
a double source of danger in operation—impaired mechanism 
upsetting function, and impeded function destroying mechanism. 
Effete matter waiting to be oxidised undergoes decay and cannot 
be removed. The pathological changes that take place in the 
various organs and tissues of the body may be characterised, in a 
word, as degeneration due to imperfect nourishment. The blood 
itself is rendered unfitted for the purposes of proper nutrition, and 
degenerative changes of an adipose character, sometimes leading 
to disintegration of portions of the imperfectly nourished tissue, 
take place. When organs and parts so weakened by starvation 
are distended with anzemic blood which they cannot utilise, sloughs 
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result from gangrene of the imperfectly nourished tissues, as is 
evidenced in the ulcerations of the stomach, etc., noted in this 
disease. The ulcer itself, once formed, suffers from nutritional 
defect, owing to the impoverished state of the blood, which 
prevents the formation of resisting tissue around it, and often 
leads to perforations. The alimentary mucous membrane in 
general will be found to be in an anzemic condition, with petechize 
and ulcerated spots, the result of disintegration and atrophy. 
Although the tissues present a blanched appearance, there is a 
large deposit of fat all over the body, but especially noticeable 
under the skin. This gives to the tissues a peculiar jaundiced 
appearance, which is due to deposition of fat globules seen under 
the microscope. It is easy to understand how a process of 
abstraction of blood, a fluid rich in oxygen, by the parasites would 
lead to the conversion of albuminoid tissue into fat. The heart 
was found to be the seat of marked fatty changes in cases seen by 
Steel and those described by Fréhner.* The lymph-follicles of 
the intestinal tract, especially those of the small intestine, are 
swollen and enlarged, and there is an accumulation of a sero- 
lymphoid fluid in the stomach and small intestine, and sometimes 
also in the abdominal cavity, in excess of that found in health. 
The lymphatic glands throughout the body are generally more or 
less swollen and cedematous. There is often acute dropsy, with 
no other fost-mortem lesion than extreme anzemia and yellow- 
Staining of the tissues, due to fatty degeneration. As the 
lymphatic glands supply lymph-corpuscles to the blood, this may 
account for the excessive production of leucocytes. The effect of 
this disease on the system seems, in fact, to be the production of 
what is probably a weak tissue, and one unable to resist in any 
way the attacks of the parasites. 

The rate of multiplication of the parasites, and destruction of 
the red corpuscles, may be so rapid as in rare cases to cause death 
in a few days. More generally, however, this is continuous or 
paroxysmal, when the function of excretion is better balanced ; 
fever is banished, and there is slow body-waste-—producing pro- 
tracted anemia, exhaustion, and death. Every one must have 
remarked that the latter process has been present when the former 
was often overlooked or mistaken. Concurrence and alteration of 
the so-called acute and continuous forms are frequent. I believe 
these to be one and the same disease, the difference depending on 
the stage of development of the parasite and its rate of multiplica- 
tion. Constitutional causes will greatly increase or modify its 
power, similar to that noticed in some bacterial forms, e.g., the 
Lacillus anthracis in young mice, older mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, 


* Ueber pernicidse Aniimie beim Pferde, Berlin, 1886. 
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sheep, oxen, etc. Experiments to demonstrate the increasing 
power of the parasite to germinate in the bodies of different 
animals, would be interesting. It is generally towards the 
termination of most outbreaks that we witness the milder cases, 
in which also the more fully developed forms of parasitic life 
appear ; and in other cases two or more distinct forms may be 
noted. That they are not different in reality we reason from 
analogy, although this view may be erroneous on account of the 
variety and diversity of parasitic forms which pervade the blood 
of other animals in apparent health. 

It is an important question, How the action of the infusorian in 
producing disease differs from that of other organisms considered 
more distinctly pathogenetic? In a word, it may be said that 
malaria, when attended with the presence of infusoria, is neither 
contagious nor infectious in man and other animals. And inocula- 
tion experiments made with the blood of animals containing the 
infusorian fall short of clear evidence as to the contagious nature 
of the malady. A remarkable fact concerning this infusorian is 
that, unlike bacteria, it does not multiply in culture media. Hence 
Professor Crookshank* and Dr. Vandyke Carter? have regarded 
the proof of the infusorian being the cause of the disease as in- 
completet. Fer all practical purposes, we may take it that the 
infusorian, if not communicable in the same sense as bacteria, is 
always present in every variety of malarial disease, acute and 
chronic, including pernicious anzemia, which results from the 
destruction of the red corpuscles, and the deposit of pigment of 
hzemoglobin in various organs. 

A bacillus supposed to be the cause of Malarial Fever was 
found by Klebs and Tommasi-Crudeli § in the soil of the Roman 
Campagna, and to which the name Bacillus malaria has been 
given. It much resembles the hay bacillus in that it produces in- 
ternal spores and is zrobic. When inoculated into animals it 
produced certain febrile symptoms, but nothing definitely like the 
disease. It is only important on account of its very general 
distribution, along with other bacterial forms, in malarial fever, 
Thus several observers have noted bacteria, both in bacillar and 
coccal forms, namely: Dr. Wallace Taylor (Report on Kakke, or 
Burma Disease, 1880); Dr. Vandyke Carter (Note on some 
Aspects and Relations of the Blood Organisms to Ague, 1888) ; 
Burke (Supplemental Report on an outbreak of Fever among 
Horses characterised by intermissions, Meerut, 5th March, 1887) ; 


* “Manual of Bacteriology,” 2nd Ed., 1888, 

+ Lancet, 16th June, 1888. 

t For more negative evidence see Brit. Med. Journ., 30th June, 1888. 
§ Archiv fiir Experimentelle Pathologie, xi. Bd. 
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Nunn* (Report on Horse-Sickness, a Malarial Disease, 1888) ; 
Raymond (Micro-Organisms of South African Horse-Sickness, 
VETERINARY JOURNAL, 1889) ; V. Babes (Epizootic Hizemoglobinuria 
in Roumanian Cattle, Virchow’s Archw, January, 1889), etc. 

Dr. Theobald Smith (Veterinary Journat, March, 1890) 
doubts any pathological connection of bacterial forms with the 
disease, and describes certain small bodies which may belong to 
the cycle of the infusorian. 

Steel found the Sfirillum Obermeieri in the blood of horses 
suffering from one form of fever, which he has appropriately 
designated Relapsing Fever of Equines. The fact is corroborated 
by the discovery of similar forms in the blood of horses suffering 
from a common variety of fever, known on the continent of Europe 
as “‘ Febris Recurrens,” or “ Riickfalls-typhus ” of the Germans. 

In reviewing all past research on this subject, the question may 
be asked, How then are we to explain the presence of similar 
parasites in healthy animals? The only explanation possible is 
that, if the disease is due to a haematozoon, the latter is habitually 
harmless, but acquires an abnormal virulence in particular condi- 
tions. We naturally ask if there be any analogy in the behaviour 
of other parasites in this respect? The dracunculus may cause 
little or no trouble in the earlier stages, but developing, changing 
place, and discharging its embryoes, the gravest results follow ; the 
trichina in its earlier stages is comparatively unfelt, but may 
become the cause of fatal disease. We may therefore conclude 
from these facts that, in order to produce the disease in animals, 
various conditions, such as affect the patient’s system as well as 
influence the parasite in question, are essential; and that in the 
absence of these conditions, the same parasites may frequently be 
present in the blood, without causing any disease. 

There is a further aspect of this particular question which calls 
for attention. The aforementioned monads are not the only 
organisms of this class of haematozoa that have been discovered 
in the blood of animals. Although they may undergo changes in 
their nature in their passage from one host to another, yet there 
are different species, distinct from each other, which play a part in 
the dissemination of disease in animals. We know how severely 
animals suffer from the presence in the blood of other minute 
organisms. The Strongvlus tetracanthus gives rise to epizodtic out- 
breaks of emaciation in horses in many districts of England 
(Gresswell, Manual of Equine Medicine, 1890); the Strongylus 
contortus has been known to produce a form of pernicious anzmia 
in the horse (Porkilocytose), observed in Buenos Ayres (Wernicke, 
Deuts. Zettschr. 7. Thiermed. u. Vergl. Pathol., 13 Bd., 2 u. 3 Heft, 


* VETERINARY JOURNAL, Jan. and Sept., 1888. 
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1887); the presence of the Anchylostomum duodenalis and the 
Trichocephalus dispar in the intestinal canal gives rise to anzemia 
or ‘ Beri-Beri’ in man (Kynsey, Report on Anzemia, or ‘ Beri-Beri’ 
of Ceylon, 1887); and chlorosis in man owes its origin to the 
Dochmius duodenalis (Leukhart) ; whilst not only anzemia, but liver 
disease and a form of dysentery are produced by the same parasite 
(Fayrer). 

To return to my original point, I may remark that it has seemed 
to me that there are at least three kinds of so-called malarial fevers 
of the horse. One might be termed acute. The other forms are 
less acute than the first, and run a more prolonged course. The 
phenomena attending these several forms are attributable to the 
presence of the same pathogenic organism, and prove most profit- 
able studies in pathology. We may consider them under three 
distinct headings, namely, Acute Malarial or Intermittent and Re- 
mittent Fever, Pernicious Anzemia, and Malarial Cachexia. If I 
may reverse the order of arrangement, I will begin here with a 
consideration of the last subject first, viz.: 


I.—MALARIAL CACHEXIA. 


Synonyms.—Chronische Malariakachexia (the Wasting Disease), 
Sukhandi Bimari, Harr (a skeleton, or a bag of bones), etc. 

I have seen many instances in which horses, after repeated 
attacks of so-called “simple continued fever” in India, become 
permanently “ hide-bound ”; they appear anzemic, and are some- 
times sold after they have been brought before a casting com- 
mittee and pronounced to be no longer fit for the service. In 
many of these cases I have found the animal was liable to an 
erratic and abnormal temperature of temporary duration, brought 
on from slight exciting causes—as after “ field” exercise or by 
none at all. The only treatment I have found of any value in 
these cases was the administration of iron and arsenic, and often 
these are of no avail. Quinine is specially serviceable in reducing 
the temperature. I have found calomel necessary to remove the 
profuse mucous secretion in the intestines which is present in 
these cases and shown in the faeces. 

I remember a remarkable instance of this kind where the 
animal was practically reduced to a skeleton, and function seemed 
to live at the expense of mechanism. The appetite was voracious, 
but at last the horse succumbed to pain from local ulcerations of 
the body, produced by pressure against the ground when down. 

It is not at all uncommon to find albumen in the urine, which 
is often present in health and signifies little, but occasionally is 
in rather considerable quantity in horses suffering from this 
disease. Its presence has not the same importance that it has 
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under other circumstances ; for unless tube casts are present, the 
albuminuria is generally paroxysmal and disappears ina few days. 
It may run up in order of gravity to those forms of Remittent 
Fever of human beings accompanied by Jaundice and paroxysmal 
Heematuria, with the debris of red corpuscles in the urine. 

I]—Acute Mararia. INTERMITTENT AND REMITTENT FEVER. 

Vulgar Synonyms.—Bikh (poison, venom, or malaria), Jaraidh 
(Ague), Phirti-Bokhar or Ghumti-Tap (Recurring Fever), Pith- 
Bokhar (Bilious Fever), Badhang Bokhar (Irregular Fever), etc. 
Also Texas Fever, South African Horse-Pest, Horse-Sickness, 
Gastric Fever, etc. 

History.—The first authentic account of this disease, or one which 
very closely resembles it, was given by Damoiseau (Journal Pratique, 
1828). We have accounts of the disease in the leading German 
text-books on Special or Veterinary Pathology, by Hering, 
Spinola, Friedberger and Fréhner, and others; and from time to 
time several varieties were noted to which special names have been 
given, thus: Febris quotidinia, tertiana, quartana, quintana, etc. 

(To be continued.) 


OMPHALITIS. 
BY J. H. ULLRICH, V.S., ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
CANADA. 


INFLAMMATION of the umbilical cord is a condition frequently 
existing in the foal a short time after birth, at times disappearing 
spontaneously, at others terminating in local abscesses, while still 
others result in a general blood disorder, causing multiple abscesses 
in various internal organs, and suppuration in one or more of the 
articulations. When taking this latter course, it constitutes the 
disease known as “ Arthritis in Foals,” and with which we shall 
more particularly deal. 

History.—Both Omphalitis and its sequel, Arthritis, have long 
been known, but it is only of late years that the relation existing 
between the two has been recognised. A description of Arthritis, 
considered as an independent affection, appeared in 1781, since 
which time its etiology has been carefully studied, divers opinions 
resulting. Some maintained that it was of scrofulous origin ; 
others, that it was due to a diminution of the mineral salts of the 
blood ; others, that it was congenital ; and still others, that it was 
due to a poor quality of milk furnished by the dam. It was not, 
however, until the observations of Bollinger in 1869-70, that the 
true etiology was discovered. He noted the complete analogy 
existing between the lesions of Arthritis and those of Omphalitis, 
and further investigations by himself and others have confirmed 
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the conclusicns then drawn. So that now, instead of regarding 
them as separate and distinct diseases, we look to Omphalitis for 
the cause of Arthritis, and in preventing or curing the former 
we prevent or mitigate the latter. 

As the conclusions regarding the cause and nature of this disease 
have been largely deduced from data obtained by observing the 
symptoms exhibited during life, and by an examination of the 
body after death, an understanding of those conclusions will be 
facilitated by first regarding the conditions upon which they are 
based—namely, the symptoms and fost-morlem appearances. 

Symptoms.—These vary, depending upon the severity of the 
exciting and predisposing causes, but, typically, they may be given 
as follows: The appetite gradually fails, the respirations are in- 
creased in number, temperature elevated, eyes presenting a sunken 
appearance, the bowels may be obstinately constipated or diarrhoea 
may be present. There may be entire suppression of urine, or 
two or three times the normal quantity may be discharged, not 
only through its natural channel, but also at the umbilicus, the 
urachus remaining pervious. At times the urine is passed with 
great difficulty, being of the appearance and consistency of white 
of egg. 

At the umbilicus the cord frequently appears moist, having a 
dirty greyish-red appearance, and a purulent discharge from one 
or more of its vessels, thus plainly indicating an inflammatory 
condition. In other cases, however, the cord dries in an apparently 
normal manner, drops off, and there is then exposed a small, 
angry, teat-like projection, which indicates the existence of an 
inflammation in the parts within the body. This condition may 
be discovered prior to the dropping off of the cord, by a careful 
examination along the line of demarcation between the two, a 
narrow inflamed area usually being visible. 

The above condition would be very likely to escape the notice 
of any one but a close observer, and the first thing to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that something was wrong with the animal, would 
be the appearance of lameness in one or more of the limbs; and 
even this is frequently attributed to some direct injury to the part, 
and no attention is paid to the true source of the trouble, and not 
until suppuration is well established, and the constitutional 
symptoms before mentioned make their appearance, is it realised 
that something beside a mere local injury is the source of the mis- 
chief. 

At the joint the swelling is at first tense, but later it becomes 
fluctuating, showing the formation of pus, which frequently 
burrows down the limbs, following the line of least resistance. 
The pus finally breaks through the skin, producing open joint. 
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After the appearance of the joint complication, the recumbent 
position is usually maintained, and as the disease advances drop- 
sical swellings appear along the abdomen and chest; the animal is 
“tucked up at the flanks,” appetite completely lost, dyspnoea more 
pronounced, emaciation and prostration gradually increase, and 
death soon takes place. 

Post-mortem Appearances.—Viewed externally, the body shows 
great emaciation, as above indicated, with feeble rigor mortis. 
Upon removing the skin, the subcutaneous tissue is seen to be in- 
filtrated, and that surrounding the joints in some cases is darkly 
stained. The peritoneal and pleural cavities contain a purulent 
fluid. The liver and lungs, and sometimes the heart and kidneys, 
contain multiple abscesses. The urachus is black, the mucous 
membrane of the bladder is darkly stained, similar to the subcu- 
taneous tissue around the joints, and the bladder itself frequently 
contains a dark, blood-coloured fluid. The umbilical vein, rarely 
the artery, contains a thrombus undergoing yellow puriform soften- 
ing, frequently being directly continuous with one in the portal 
vein. The stomach and intestines are distended with gas; the 
former frequently containing recently administered food and 
medicines, 

In the joints, the cavity is often found filled with coagulated 
lymph, but after suppuration is established this has usually dis- 
appeared. The capsular ligament has lost its synovial lining, and 
is undergoing suppuration; the articular cartilage is destroyed ; 
the bones are undergoing rarefying osteitis, and pus is found in 
the medulla of the shaft. 

Other conditions mentioned by Bollinger as being present are : 
“Vast intra-muscular, or subcutaneous abscesses, cutaneous Ery- 
sipelas, purulent irido-choroiditis, and tumefaction of the bron- 
chial and mesenteric glands.” 

Nature.—From the ubiquitous character of the lesions above 
mentioned, it is evident that the irritant, whatever it may have 
been, was carried by the blood, and it has been found that the 
injection into the veins of a drop of blood taken from a diseased 
animal, resulted in the formation of numerous abscesses in the 
liver. 

The presence of the abscesses in the various parts indicates 
that there the irritant lodged, setting up an inflammation, and 
upon the virulence of the irritant will depend the production of 
either acute abscesses, as seen in the liver and lungs, or a diffuse 
suppuration, as often witnessed in the joints. 

From this, we see that the disease in question is essentially a 
Septiczemia, or more particularly that form of Septicaemia charac- 
terised by the formation of secondary metastatic abscesses, 
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namely, Pyzemia, a condition which has been carefully studied in 
late years, and is now known to depend upon the presence, 
growth, and development within the body of various pyogenic 
micrococci, and which in the vast majority of cases gain entrance 
to the body through some external wound. 

Causes.—Of these we recognise (1) exciting and (2) predis- 
posing. 

(1) Exciting —As before intimated, the exciting cause must be 
regarded as being one or more of the varieties of micrococci, 
known as being the cause of pus formation. Of the several 
varieties known to cause this condition, the most important, and 
that most frequently found, is the Streptococcus pyogenes, the 
Staphylococcus pyogenes albus, and the Staphylococcus pyogenes 
aureus, the first being associated with the more diffuse suppura- 
tions, while the latter two produce the more circumscribed varieties, 
sometimes stopping short even of suppuration, and causing only 
inflammation. The recent wound in the umbilicus affords a ready 
means for their entrance into the system, their admission and 
further development being aided or retarded by the presence or 
absence of predisposing causes now to be enumerated. 

(2) Predisposing.—(a) Season of the year. Observations show 
that a greater percentage of foals dropped during the months of 
July and August suffer than those dropped at any other time, 
other sanitary conditions being equal. 

(5) Injury to the umbilical cord, either during parturition, at the 
time of rupture, or subsequently from external damage. 

(c) Septic surroundings, such as low, damp pasture, or the 
presence of filth, flies, or of other animals suffering from this same 
condition. 

(d@) Weakly state of the animal itself at time of birth, the result 
of the dam being over-fat or debilitated, or the young creature 
receiving milk deficient in quantity or quality. 

Method of Infection.—The primary inflammation at the umbilicus 
may involve all the vessels of the cord at that point, the vein, how- 
ever, being the one principally affected, and the one from which the 
greatest damage usually results. But the urachus is frequently 
involved, the inflammation passing up to the bladder, here usually 
localising, a continuation of the process up the ureter being sel- 
dom met with. When this is the case the lumen remains patent, 
allowing the escape of the urine at the umbilicus. 

In the vein the inflammation passes up along its course to its 
junction with the portal vein at the transverse fissure of the liver, 
and here the purulent products of the inflammation and the 
pyogenic cocci, which may be present, are in direct contact with 
the circulating blood. 
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From this point the infective material gradually enters the 
system as emboli formed by the breaking down of the thrombus 
found in the vein at this time, and which, from the presence of 
peptonising agents, is undergoing softening. Passing into the 
portal vein, and becoming lodged in the smaller veins or 
capillaries, they set up their specific irritation, causing a thrombus 
at that point and an abscess in the surrounding tissue. By the 
breaking down of this thrombus the infective material gains the 
posterior vena cava, and passing through the right side of the 
heart and lungs, it reaches the systemic circulation, and may then 
arrive at any part of the body. In other cases the emboli may 
be so small as to pass directly through the liver and lungs, and 
thus gain at once the systemic circulation. 

The cocci have also been traced from a wound into the connec- 
tive tissue interspaces, and also into a vein (Klebs), so that the 
lymphatic glands may become affected in this manner, and also 
individual cocci may gain access directly to a vein from the 
original point of infection, and in a like manner from any of the 
secondary abscesses. 

As to the reason why the joints are affected in preference to 
other portions of the limb, the following three causes may be re- 
garded as influential :— 

(1) That there is a specific tendency to attack serous and 
synovial membranes; 

(2) That, owing to the extreme smallness of the capillaries in 
the joints, emboli which could pass through other parts lodge 
here ; 

(3) The struggles of the young animal in endeavouring to get 
on its feet, especially its first attempt, may cause in the joints— 
imperfectly prepared for such efforts—congestion and inflammation, 
with a consequent slowing of the blood-current, thus enabling the 
organism to lodge—a condition necessary before it can exert its 
irritant effects. 

Treatment.—It is evident from what has been stated that we 
have to deal with a disease which at all times is of a very serious 
character, and treatment must be begun at an early stage, and be 
prompt and decisive in order to be successful. Nevertheless, cases 
have been cured in which suppuration in the joint has been well 
established, and treatment should be attempted in all instances in 
which a fair amount of strength and appetite remain. 

Recognising that the active factor in the production of the 
disease 1s the growth and development within the body of certain 
bacteria, which gain access to the system from a primary focus at 
the umbilicus, and this focus constantly producing fresh supplies 
of the organisms, we see that our course must be— 
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(1) To destroy the centre of infection ; 

(2) To overcome the action of the organisms already in the 
system by : 

(a) Seeing that the animal receives a sufficient quantity of milk 
of good quality to maintain its strength ; 

(6) By the administration of such drugs as tend to improve the 
general condition, and which may at the same time prove inimical 
to the life of the organism ; 

(c) By local stimulating and antiseptic applications at any part 
where the organism has secured a firm hold and is overcoming 
the tissues. 

Therefore, the first step should be the application to the umbilicus 
of a solution of corrosive sublimate (I to 1,000), and the injection 
directly into the umbilical vein of 3ss. of the same solution, 
repeated three times daily, for the first few days, the animal being 
placed upon its back at the time. 

Should the urachus be also involved and the urine escaping, it 
should also be injected, probably, however, with some other anti- 
septic (boracic acid, 3ii. to aq. 5xvi., would answer as well as any) ; 
and it should not be ligatured, as is sometimes recommended, but 
free escape of its contents allowed. 

Heat and moisture should then be applied to the abdomen, as 
this greatly increases the migration of leucocytes to the part, and 
these will have marked effect in overcoming any infective material 
not reached by the injections. 

The animal should be placed in a cool, shady place, and 
every attention paid to its comfort, the utmost cleanliness being at 
all times observed, 

We must now see to the appetite and food of our patient, and it 
must be noted that during the time the disease has been develop- 
ing, the teat has been more or less neglected, and frequently when 
treatment is begun the mammary glands of the dam are hot and 
swollen from retention of milk. In this case the colt should be 
weaned, and fed on cow’s milk, allowing two cr three ounces every 
two hours, gradually increasing the quantity as the animal be- 
comes accustomed to it. Should, however, the mammary glands 
be in good condition, the colt should be allowed to take its 
nourishment from the dam, care being observed that it takes suffi- 
cient to keep the mammee in good condition ; otherwise the mare 
should be frequently milked, and the milk offered to the colt ; it 
will often take it in this way when it will not suck. 

The medicinal treatment should consist in the administration of 
tonics, stomachics, stimulants, antiseptics, and alteratives. The 
two following prescriptions will be found useful in most cases, 
being given alternately, and three doses of each daily :— 
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No. I. 
R Quin. Sulph. nd Sil. 
Ac. Sulphurici q.s. ad solve. 
Ext. Zingib, Fl. ... dee one vee Vi. 
Spts. Rect. 
Aq. a.a. q.s. ne one _— «— oe 
Misce. Sig. 
3ss. in Aq. 3ii. three times daily. 
No. II. 
R Hg. Chlor. Corros.... one ee: QTs. ill. 
Pot. Iod. ai ea can — 3 ll. 
Aq. - =Xii. 


Misce. Sig. 
sss. in Aq. 3ii. three times daily between doses of No. I. 

Should the bowels be constipated, give enemas of warm water, 

and if these fail to act, administer the following :—— 
R OlRicini... ose ane oe Beem 
Ext. Zingib, Fl. ... ope .. 3h. ad ii. 
Misce. Sig. 
As directed. 

If diarrhoea be present, it may be also necessary to give the 
same purgative as above, combined, however, with Tr. opii. 3i., 
and after its action the same quantity of Tr. opii. may be given 
with each dose of the quinine mixture, until the bowels are again 
in a natural condition. 

In the local treatment of the joints affected, if there is no fluc- 
tuation showing the presence of pus, a stimulating and anti- 
septic liniment should be well rubbed into the joints twice daily. 
The following will be found a good formula for such a liniment :— 


R lodi. one ses _ see <o «gee. 
Pot. lod. ... one oun ie — a 
Flyc. one oss see ona <> 3. 
Aq. nas eee wns wos one 31. 
Spts. Rect. q.s. wes ond oe |=“. 


Misce. Sig. 
Rub in thoroughly twice daily. 

If pus is present, an opening should at once be made to allow 
it to escape, and the joint treated as before. In addition, the 
cavity should be injected with the liniment above mentioned, as it 
renders it aseptic, and almost immediately stops the sloughing of the 
articulation tissues, which frequently proves a serious complication. 

Of course, modifications of, and additions to, the above treat- 
ment will be necessary, and will be suggested to the practitioner 
as the cases are met with.. But the main point, and the one which 
must never be overlooked, is the rendering aseptic of the um- 
bilicus and its vessels. 
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THE POISONOUS ACTION OF FRESH BAMBOO SAP 
ON WOUNDS. 


BY J. A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.GS.. ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 
CHIN-LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 


Durinc the time I have been on Field Service in the Lushai Hills, 
a number of severe wounds—both incised and punctured— 
inflicted by bamboos, have come under my notice, amongst the 
transport mules of the Expedition. The whole of the Lushai 
Hills is covered with a dense jungle of bamboos, which are used 
for a number of purposes. The bamboo is cut off diagonally about 
a foot from the ground with one blow from a “dao” or native 
knife. The projecting stump is very sharp, and will inflict a fearful 
wound on an animal which may chance to fall upon it. The 
bamboo stalk is split down the side and flattened out for building 
purposes ; the split edges are sharp, and the bamboo being flexible, 
any animal that is caught by it will be cut as if bya razor. I 
found in all the cases that came under my care, that if the wound 
were inflicted by a dry bamboo it healed up well and rapidly, 
frequently by first intention; but if the bamboo was green, with 
the sap in it, the wound, after the lapse of a few hours, became 
painful and inflamed, only healing up after serious sloughing and 
suppuration. 

The wild tribes of the Lushai Hills appear to be well aware of 
this property, as they set small slips of green bamboo, named 
“panjis,” in the paths leading up to their ,villages, in order to 
protect these against sudden attack. 


A CASE OF CEREBRAL TUMOUR. 
BY J. CAVEN, ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
Tue following notes of a case of Brain Tumour may be of 
interest to some of the readers of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. The 
clinical notes were supplied by one of our students ; the microscopic 
examination was made by myself. 

The subject of this tumour was a grey horse—age, seven 
years—in good health until seven months ago, when it first showed 
signs of illness; “dulness,” “drowsiness,” and staggering fits 
were the first symptoms noticed, these occurring in spells. At 
first the spells would last for a few days, and then pass off; 
latterly, however, the services of a veterinary surgeon were called 
in and treatment employed. This consisted of purgation, which 
at first gave relief. The first surgeon called diagnosed some 
gastric trouble. The spells kept increasing in frequency, and con- 
tinuing for a longer time, until about six weeks before death, 
when a second veterinarian saw the animal ; he at once suspected 
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some cerebral trouble. He reports that the patient was standing 
with its legs spread out, nose to the ground, eyes dull and _haif- 
closed, evidently in a half stupefied condition. It would stand in 
the same position for hours at a time, and when pushed with the 
hand staggered around, with difficulty keeping its feet. The 
surgeon ordered the animal to be killed. 

A post-mortem examination showed a small tumour, about the 
size and shape of an average ground-nut, present on the base of 
the brain. It was connected with the pia mater, close to the middle 
cerebral artery at its commencement. The £.1. notes are not 
at all full, and nothing more can be made of them. 

The microscope shows the neoplasm to be an alveolar sarcoma, 
springing presumably from the pia mater. There is no pigment, 
as is sometimes found in such growths when connected with the 
pia mater. 


VARIOLA EQUINA. 


BY F. C. MAHON, M.R.C.V.S., SOUTH REPPS, NORFOLK. 


(Continued from page 246.) 


AccorpinG to Klein, a micrococcus (streptococcus) is constantly 
present in human vaccine, corresponding to a streptococcus iso- 
lated by Guttman, and which he regarded as the vaccinia strepto- 
coccus. Further, that none of the species of micrococci hitherto 
isolated by the gelatine method can be the virus of Vaccinia, but 
that it is probable scme other organism not capable of growing 
in gelatine. No definite micro-organism has yet been isclated 
which, cultivated by all the known, definite, isolated cultures, 
and experimentally developed, can be truly said to produce by 
inoculation any characteristic (vera) eruption to warrant us in 
saying this is the cause of the affection. 

Variola, generally considered, is an acute febrile disease which 
may be developed in all the domesticated animals; it follows a 
regular course, and is characterised by the appearance of a vesi- 
cular or pustular eruption on the skin. It belongs to the zymotic 
class, and is propagated solely by contagion ; there is the reception 
of contagium, incubatory period, febrile condition, characteristic 
exanthema. 

Ist. In certain parts of the integument there are small reddish 
nodules, surrounded by a few coloured areolz, These gradually 
increase in number, and in a few days are transformed into areolar 
vesicles, containing a transparent lymph. Many of the vesicles are 
depressed or umbilicated towards the centre, and in a short space 
of time their contents become purulent. The vesicles having 
now become pustules, lose their peculiar umbilicated appearance, 
as soon as their envelope is completely distended. The peculiar 
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contents dry, and there is formed, instead of the vesicle, dark 
brownish-coloured crusts, which are finally detached from the epi- 
dermis that has been more or less reproduced in the interval of 
drying, leaving a cicatrix of variable dimensions. If the vesicles 
and pustules are numerous and close, the skin between them is 
tumefied, and in these sericus cases a similar eruption is developed 
on the mucous membranes. 

The fever is generally most intense before the “ exanthema”’ 
appears, subsiding soon after, though only to become higher as the 
suppurative process advances; when desiccation begins it disappears. 
In unfavourable cases, and particularly when symptoms of Pyzemia 
show themselves, the febrile phenomena usually become very 
marked. 

Ist Stage——Invasion of malady, suppuration, desiccation, or 
desquamation. 

Again, a zymotic disease, such as Variola, may be represented 
in several species, having many symptoms in common, and yet be 
not inter-communicable, ¢.g., Small-pox, Cow-pox, and Horse- 
pox; although it would appear there are some who still believe 
that “ Vaccinia” is Small-pox modified by transfer to bovines. 

The following recapituiated facts pertaining to “ Variola Equina ” 
are noteworthy :— 

I. From the reception of the infective virus, material, or 
materies morbi of the affection, tothe occurrence of the desguama- 
tory process appears to be usually about three weeks. 

II. The febrile stage succeeds the reception of the virus and 
development of vesicles occur in a few days, but probably this is 
not definite, the temperature increasing as the vesicles become 
confluent, and declining as desquamation takes place. 

According to Continental veterinarians, all domesticated animals 
are subject to Variola. The disease is of the class “ Exanthe- 
mata,” being distinguished by a febrile stage, followed by dermic 
lesions, in progressive degree and intensity, as papules, vesicles 
(umbilicated). 

Pustules, which, becoming confluent apparently, undoubtedly 
commence the affection, giving rise to an increased state of fever, 
admittance of external agencies as bacteria, foreign entities, etc., 
delaying progress toward convalescence, and decline. 

Incubatory Stage.-—The average period by inoculation is eight 
days. This may safely be identical, of the termination of the 
eruption to assume the acme of development and regular sequence 
of papule, vesicle, and pustular, in the natural infection. 

The varieties in structure produce varieties in function, both in 
health and disease, and although the uses of a part depend chiefly 
on its organism, may these not be modified or influenced by many 
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of the circumstances, such as climate, animal habits and eruption, 
and condition ; such influences, I maintain, are great changes in 
arresting the virus of Variola Equina. 

By inoculation the horse stands next to the ovine tribe in sus- 
ceptibility to the influences of inoculation with the materies morbi 
from the characteristic eruptions. 

Variola Equina is confounded in one or more of its stages with 
the following affections, and I purpose giving a few differential 
characteristics of distinction between it and others. From 
“ Grease ” (Stearrhcea), ‘ Eczema impetiginodes,” “Ay htha” (Acme 
or Acne), and Stomatitis pustulosa contagiosa, it is clearly 
different in not only its period of incubation, in gradations of 
temperature, regular course (as a general rule), 7¢., as a specific 
fever “ Exanthemata,” and as analogous to developmental lesions 
of Variola vaccinia et ovine. Chief, however, of the diseases 
met with, with which it is most likely to be confounded in lesional 
development occurring in the region of the body, are Purpura 
hzemorrhagica, Farcy, and Erysipelas. 

With reference to Impetigo, I maintain that this disease as wit- 
nessed by me in 1887,to which I havealready alluded, is undoubtedly 
a distinct affection, as itis unattended with complications, such as | 
noted in the case of true Equine Variola, about which I am 
devoting more than a passing notice; furthermore, that Impetigo 
in the horse has a brief period of duration when compared with 
Variola Equina, and is markedly differentiated by the constitu- 
tional disturbance, complications, period of duration, of that 
malady. 

Mr. R. W. Burke, in his able article on Impetigo (pp. 77, 78 of 
the February No. of the VETERINARY JOURNAL for this year), 
clearly sets forth the marked differential characteristics of the 
diseases Variola Equina, Impetigo, Acne, which were confounded 
until noticed by Schindelka, Burke, Friedberger and Frohner, 
Grawitz, Dieckerhoff, and other German and Russian authorities. 

As recorded by Mr. R. W. Burke, imperfect hygiene plays a 
most important part in predisposing to this disease ; this was par- 
ticularly observed with the horses—some 135 in number—lI had 
the superintendence of in 1887-8, when the soil, food, water 
supply, and general stable management as to cleanliness, were all 
at fault. Maize was the staple food given. 

As with Mr. Burke, I have seen Impetigo in animals having 
thin skins; many of the horses referred to were half-bred. The 
discrete character of the eruption of Impetigo, the bare patch left 
when the scab is shed, and the healing process, undoubtedly stamp 
the disease as a totally distinct and hitherto unrecognised or 
differentiated dermic affection in animals. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING what has been attempted during the last few years 
to improve the professional education of veterinary students in this 
country, a feeling is becoming prevalent that it is not yet what it 
should be, and that a longer time should be devoted to the different 
subjects, and especially to those which are of most importance in the 
everyday routine of the general practitioner. These subjects are 
becoming more numerous and more complex, and demand more care 
and time in acquiring a proper knowledge of them. Not only this, but 
the majority of young men who now enter the veterinary colleges have 
had no experience of the domesticated animals, and for the most part 
go from school to college without having had any kind of preliminary 
training in their management, or knowledge of their habits. As in 
human, so in veterinary medicine and surgery, it is found that mere 
lectures are really of little benefit nowadays, and that practical demon- 
strations, and manual and visual training must, toa large extent, take 
their place. The teacher should be more in the laboratory, in the 
hospital-stables, and in the operating-shed than in the lecture-room— 
in fact, the period which used to be spent in pupilage should now be 
added to that passed at college, in order to allow time for the acquire- 
ment of that kind of knowledge without which the young practitioner is 
at first perhaps worse than useless. 

The medical profession, with all its advantages for training students, 
is meditating an additional year to the four already required; and to 
those who best know the needs of veterinary students, it is evident that 
a four years’ course of study—and that time well employed—is not a 
day too much. We must keep pace with the times, and as the 
instruction in other branches of science improves, so must that of 
vcterinary medicine progress. 

The question might be asked if we have made the most of our pro- 
fession in the matter of education? It is certain that we have in no 
way, either in theory or in practice, ventured to over-educate our 
students, and looking to what they should be when they obtain their 
diploma, we fear that many of us would be inclined to the opinion that 
they were far from being so proficient as they ought to be. An 
additional year at college, provided the time is employed as it should 
be, would go far to obviate the complaints so often heard as to the in- 
competency of young veterinary surgeons to practise their profession 
through lack of training. 
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PATHOLOGY IN ITS RELATIONS TO GENERAL BIOLOGY.* 
By WILLIAM H. WE cu, M.D., 


Pathologist to the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Professor of Pathology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


I ESTEEM it a privilege to assist at the formal opening of this Biological 
Laboratory, and to be able to extend to this university, and to this city, 
congratulations for the possession of a laboratory so admirably constructed 
and equipped, and inaugurated with the assurance of an activity so fruitful 
and well directed. The existence in this place of such a laboratory is not 
a matter of local pride alone. It may be safely predicted that its influence 
will be felt throughout this country, and, indeed, wherever interest in the 
biological science is found. 

With such opportunities as here exist, we may feel assured that this 
country will increase and expand the honourable reputation already gained 
by its contributions to biological knowledge. 

Biology in its widest significance is the study of life in all its forms and 
activities, both normal and abnormal. No branch of human knowledge can 
exceed this in interest and importance; none has made greater advances 
during this century of scientific progress; none has achieved greater 
triumphs for human welfare; none has influenced more profoundly modern 
philosophical thought. 

I am here to say a few words concerning ore department of biology, 
namely, pathology, particularly in its relations to general biology. 

Pathology is the study of life in its abnormal forms and activities. The 
relations of pathology to practical medicine are necessarily so essential and 
intimate, that the broader conception of this science as a part of biology is 
in danger of being lost from view. I deem it, however, important for the 
scientific status and advancement of pathology to keep in mind and to 
emphasize its relations to general biology, not less than those to practical 
medicine. 

In so doing, it is not intended to detract in any degree from the practical 
value of pathology and its applications to the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. When we consider that pathology embraces the investigation of 
the causes of disease, of the anatomical changes produced by disease in 
the organs and tissues of the body, and of the alterations in function resulting 
from disease, it is plain that pathology must constitute the scientific basis of 
practical medicine. This is not the less true because the prevention and 
cure of disease have not kept pace with the advances in our knowledge of the 
nature and causes of disease, and of necessity cannot do so. Preventive 
and curative medicine, however, is constantly making beneficent application 
of pathological discoveries, and the most intelligent and efficient management 
of disease is becoming more and more that which is founded upon the most 
accurate knowledge of its nature and causes. 

Inasmuch as the general public naturally interests itself but little in any 
side of medicine other than the treatment of disease, there is not sufficient 
general appreciation of the immense progress in the science and art of 
medicine of to-day as contrasted with that of a half-century ago. The 
history of medicine is in large part the history of schools of doctrine. Stately 
superstructures of sweeping generalisations and attempted explanations 
were erected only to be overthrown because it was impossible to build upon 
a firm foundation of facts. To-day it is our conviction that these fundamental 





* An address delivered at the formal opening of the Biological Laboratory of 
the University of Toronto. 
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facts can be discovered in no other way than by observation and experiment. 
The adoption of this, the only scientific method of investigation, has, with the 
aid of modern instruments and devices, not only greatly enriched medical 
science, but it has overthrown |the era in which, among scientific physi- 
cians, exclusive schools of doctrine can prevail. The scientific physician, 
no more than the scientific chemist, can yield adherence to any exclusive 
dogma. To the one as to the other no way which leads to truth is debarred. 

By way of illustration of the achievements of modern pathology, permit 
me to contrast for a moment with the imperfect, meagre, and confusing 
information of former times, the fulness of our present knowledge concerning 
that disease, which of all diseases is the greatest scourge of the human race. 
Tuberculosis causes the death of not less than one-seventh, and, in some 
form or other and at some period, affects probably one-third of mankind. 
But a few years ago, not only was the specific cause of Tuberculosis unknown, 
but there was no general appreciation of the fundamental fact that this is one 
of the infectious diseases. The knowledge of the frequency and wide Gistri- 
bution of tuberculous disease in other parts of the body than in the lungs is 
an acquisition of modern pathology. The pathological anatomy of Tubercu- 
losis, which not long ago was one of the most confusing chapters in pathology, 
has been made clear. The unity of all the processes now known to be tuber- 
culous can be established on an anatomical as well as on an etiological 
basis. The greatest addition to our knowleage of Tuberculosis, and, in fact, 
one of the greatest achievements of modern science, is the discovery of the 
specific living germ which causes Tuberculosis. We are now enabled to 
study both within and without the body, the form and the properties of this 
germ, the conditions which are favourable and those which are hostile to its 
preservation and development. Who can doubt that all this increased 
knowledge of the most devastating of maladies is destined to help in preven- 
tion and treatment? Sanitarians convinced of the preventability of Tubercu- 
losis have already begun the warfare against its spread. 

If one seeks an illustration of immediate practical results of the modern 
investigations of the living germs which cause disease, let him turn his 
attention to the revolution thereby wrought in surgical procedures. The 
possibility which is now in the hands of the surgeon of keeping wounds free 
trom all external infection is a boon to humanity not less than the introduc- 
tion of vaccination. 

It would be pleasant to follow still further the practical benefits resulting 
from pathological discoveries, but it is not my intention on this occasion to 
dwell upon the applications of pathology to practical medicine. I have said 
enough to remove any misapprehension as to my belief that pathology should 
be made to serve the ultimate aim of medical education, the prevention and 
cure of disease. This science must ever hold a foremost place in any proper 
scheme of medical education. 

This occasion is an appropriate one to emphasise especially those scien- 
tific aspects of pathology which give it an important position among the 
biological sciences. 

In the first place, I claim that pathology is a science quite independently 
of any practical or useful applications whatever, is as legitimate and worthy 
an object of pursuit as any of the natural sciences. In and for itself alone 
it deserves to be studied. Its methods are those of observation and experi- 
ment as in other biological sciences. Its subject matter is any living thing 
which deviates from the normal condition. It is not less interesting and im- 
portant to learn the nature and causes of abnormalities in form and function 
than it is to become familiar with the norm, and when this knowledge may 
aid in the prevention and relief of suffering, added dignity and interest are 
imparted to the study. 
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As there comes a line where the distinction between the normal and the 
abnormal is shadowy and uncertain, so the separation between normal and 
pathological biology is not sharp. The province of the one encroaches at 
many points upon that of the other. Mutual aid is to be derived from a 
closer union between normal and pathological biology. The pathologist 
should not be content with methods of research less perfect than those 
employed in normal biology. He should not rest satisfied with results 
which stop at the mere description and classification of morbid processes. 
To be able to give a name to some pathological lesion, and to make it fit 
into some accepted scheme of classification, should not be the sole aim of 
pathological study. Pathological processes shou!d be studied with the aim 
of elucidating their real nature, development, and causes, their mutual 
relations and their dependence upon underlying laws. The purely descrip- 
tive phase of development of any natural science can be only temporary and 
unsatisfactory. The more a pathologist is embued with the spirit of modern 
biology, the less content will he be to stop at this descriptive phase. 

In the next place, it can be justly claimed that the study of pathology as 
a science without immediate reference to practical results is in re:lity the 
method which is most likely to yield these results as well as to bear fruit 
in other directions. Experience has shown that the most important dis- 
coveries in science come not from those who make utility their guiding 
principle, but from the investigators of truth for its own sake, wherever and 
however they can attain it. It is short-sighted to fail to see that the surest 
way to advance pathology, even in its relations to practical medicine, is to 
cultivate it as a science from all points of view. It is impossible to foresee 
what may be the practical application to-morrow of any pathological fact 
discovered in the laboratory, no matter how remote from practical bearing 
it may seem to-day. 

The experiments upon animals and other investigations which have led 
to the present accuracy in the localised diagnosis of lesions of the central 
nervous system, and have rendered possible the surgical treatment of many 
of these lesions we owe in large part to physiologists and pathologists who 
had little thought of the practical applications of the resulis of their 
researches. The instruments and methods which have enabled ophthal- 
mology to attain such perfection in diagnosis and treatment rest upon 
researches in physiological optics belonging to the domain of pure science. 
It could not have been anticipated by those who began the study of the 
microscopic organisms which cause fermentations and infectious diseases, 
that their study would lead to a revolution in surgical treatment, and would 
open prospects which it would now be hazardous to specify as to the pre- 
vention and cure of infectious disease. Did time permit, and were it neces- 
sary, much more evidence of similar character could be brought forward to 
show that those who work in laboratories, it may be without a thought as to 
the practical utility of their investigations, are no less genuine contributors 
to the science and art of medicine than those who study diseases by the 
bedside. 

As has already been mentioned, pathology has to do with abnormalities, 
not in man alone, but in all living things, both animal and vegetab!e. The 
points of contact between animal and vegetable pathology are more numerous 
than might at first glance appear. The student of animal pathology can draw 
many instructive lessons from such subjects as the behaviour of wounds and 
the parasitic affections in plants. ; 

We are most of us probably inclined to think too much of the separation 
between the pathology of man and that of the lower animals. While there is 
a wide distinction in the dignity of the object of study, yet from a scientific 
point of view this separation is of little account. Pathological investigations 
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ef diseases of animals constitute no less genuine and valuable contributions to 
pathology in general than do similar investigations of human diseases, The 
advancement of recent years in the education and aims of those who devote 
themselves to animal pathology will serve to bring into closer relations the 
students of human and those of comparative medicine. 

It may be useful for us to consider briefly some of the relations and points 
of contact between human and comparative pathology. 

In the first place there are many diseases which are common to man and 
to animals. These can often be studied to greater advantage upon animals, 
in which many conditions can be controlled which are beyond our control in 
man. In animals every stage of development of the disease can be studied, 
and, in general, fresher material can be obtained. We can modify in various 
ways external and internal conditions so as te reach a clearer comprehension 
of the morbid processes. Moreover the same disease may present interest- 
ing pathological peculiarities in different species of animals, so that the study 
of its occurrence in a single species affords incomplete knowledge. For 
instance, the pathologist whose sole knowledge of such a disease as Tuber- 
culosis is derived from the study of the disease as it occurs in man has a far 
less complete understanding of this affection than one who is also familiar 
with the striking peculiarities of this affection in cattle, swine, fowls, and 
other animals. 

Especial importance attaches, of course, to the study of such diseases as 
are communicable from animals to man, as, for instance, Anthrax, Glanders, 
Tuberculosis, many entozoic affections, etc, and in general these are the 
animal diseases which have received the most atiention from the students of 
human pathology. 

One of the most important departmeuts of comparative pathology is 
experimental pathology, the value of which to human pathology has long 
been recognised. To make of experimental pathology a distinct speciality, 
and to encow it with a separate professorship as is done in some foreign 
universities, does not seem to me to be in the direction of the most fruitful 
and healthy development. The experimental method is the handmaid of 
pathology in all its branches, and is the only means of solving many im- 
portant problems. The experimental production of diseases in the lower 
animals affords an insight to be gained in no other way as to the causes, 
cevelopment, lesions, and functional manifestations of many diseases. Ex- 
perience, however, has shown that grave errors are likely to be committed 
by experimental pathologists who have no knowledge of the natural diseases 
and conditions of the animals used for experimentation. How often, for 
example, have those studying the question of experimental Tuberculosis 
mistaken for genuine tubercles nodules produced by parasitic entozoa, and 
to what misleading conclusions have such incorrect observations led. 

There are many general pathological processes which can be stud:ed to 
better advantage in animals than in man. Such subjects as Inflammation, 
(Edema, Thrombosis, Embolism, and Infection have been elucidated in large 
part by observations made on animals. Due caution is of course to be 
exercised in applying such observations directly to human beings. _ Inas- 
much as it is rarely possible for us to produce artificially all of the con- 
ditions which cause natural diseases, and as our very method of experi- 
mentation is in itself often a perturbating factor, it is no less important 
to study animal diseases resulting from natural causes than it is to study 
the same diseases experimentally produced. Of course there are many 
diseases which have not yet been opened to the experimental method of 
investigation. 

Questions of etiology and of pathogenesis are among those which have 
received, and are destined still further to receive, the greatest illumination 
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from studies of comparative pathology. At present probably no subject 
engages the attention of pathologists to a greater degree than the micro- 
scopic organisms which cause infection. If we had been confined to human 
beings in the study of infectious diseases, our knowledge in this direction 
would have been only a small fraction of what it is at present. In scarcely 
a single instaoce could the complete chain of proof required to demonstrate 
the causation of an infectious disease by a specific micro-organism have been 
furnished. The far-reaching principle of preventive vaccination or inocula- 
tion would not be known. 

A most important and promising field of pathological study, at present 
only partly cultivated, is found in the infectious diseases of animals and of 
plants, not only on account of the great economic interests often involved, 
but also as a means of widening and deepening our conceptions as to the 
causes, development, prevention, and treaiment of infectious diseases in 
gene Any pathologist who is at all familiar with the remarkable and 
peculiar conditions under which the so-called Texas Cattle Fever of the 
United States develops and spreads will re alise that the complete elucida- 

the etiological factors of this disease not only would contribute 
to the solution of a great economic question, but also would open fresh 
points of view in our conceptions of infectious agents and their properties. 
When we consider the many conditions which it is in our power to control 
in st 1g animal diseases, and, above all, the possibility of submitting to 
an ‘perimental crucial test our conclusions, it is clear that the study of 
natural and artificial infections, as well as of many other diseases in animals, 
is calculated to advance in the highest degree the science of pathology. It 
is not a small thing that questions which were once considered to be whoily 
transcendenial, as, for instance, the doctrine of immunity against infectious 
disea Se, have been brought within the working domain of experimental 
pat! gy. 

Nor i is it in the causation of infectious diseases alone that the comparativ e 
study of “nn and of animal diseases is destined to advance etiology. it 
is reasonable to expect that this comparative study will help to clear up 
many factors, at present obscure, in the causation of human diseases, includ- 
ing the influence of social conditions. 

t let us take a broader view of comparative patholegy than that which 
considers abnormalities only in man and in animals related to man in 
structure and function. I believe that many problems and facts in human 
pathology await for their complete elucidation the same application of the 
compa arative method of study which has made of normal anatomy virtually 
a new science. :at a barren mass of apparently unrelated facts is human 
anatomy when studied without reference to com iparative anatomy and 
embryol ! If knowledge is the understanding of the real nature of a 
thing, and how it came to be as it is, then there is no knowledge of human 
anatomy without the aid of comparative anatomy and embryology. How 
difficult and unmeaning is the old method of studying the anatomy of the 
human brain, and how fascinating does the anatomy of this organ appear 
in the light of development! 

A light similar in kind, if not equal in intensity, will be shed upon human 
pathology bya fuller insight into comparative pathology. We possess at 
present scarcely the rudiments of a comparative general pathology, but how 
useiul and significant is even our fragmentary knowledge of this subjec 
The charm and impressiveness with which Metschnikoff has developed and 
presented the phagocytic doctrine is due largely to illustrations drawn from 
comparative pathology. It is impressive to see pictured in living forms, from 
the lowest up to the highest, the combat with invading micrc-organisms of 
infection. While the phagocytic doctrine cannot be accepted in its entirety, 
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it is interesting to observe that it received its origin and its chief support 
from observations made upon the lower forms of life, rather than from those 
on man and the higher animals. 

The interesting and important discoveries concerning the curious parasitic 
organisms associated with Malaria may seem to the student of human patho- 
logy anomalous and without analogy, but in Prof. Wright’s admirable address 
to-day upon the Sporozoa, we have had presented to us not only the life- 
history of the class of organisms to which the malarial parasites probably 
belong, but also many examples of similar parasitic affections of lower 
animals, We may expect still further information concerning this interest- 
ing group of infectious micro-organisms from researches in comparative 
pathology. 

Take, for instance, one of the most disputed and still unsettled problems in 
pathology, the conditions which cause multiplication of the fixed cells of 
the body, a question which is intimately asscciated with the still broader 
one of the response of cells to the action of external stimuli. Can it be 
doubted that if we were acquainted with the behaviour of cells in all types 
of living things, from the unicellular organism upward, under the influence 
of such stimuli as cause inflammation in human beings, under the influence 
of losses of substance and under various other conditions, we should have a 
much clearer comprehension of one of the fundamental and most common 
pathological processes in man. 

The interesting studies of heredity, by Weissmann and others, pertain in 
part to pathology, and also illustrate brilliantly the value of the comparative 
method of research. 

The application of embryology to the explanation of congenital malforma- 
tions is familiar and has long been an acquisition of human pathology. 
More recent is the endeavour to refer the origin of the genuine tumours to 
anomalies in foctal development. It is probable that experimental and 
comparative pathology also will shed much light upon the still obscure 
question as to the origin of tumours. 

A large mass of observed pathological facts we must now accept without 
adequate explanation. It is often the fundamental and common morbid 
processes which are most obscure. For many of these we may hope to find 
satisfactory explanation in the results which the comparative study of 
pathology will afford. At present nothing is to be gained by attempting 
to generalise from scanty and incomplete observations in ‘comparative 
pathology. We must first accumulate a store-house of facts. We need 
investigators who shall study pathological conditions not in man alone, or in 
the higher animals alone, but also in the simpler forms of plant and animal 
life. Something has been done in this direction—more, indeed, than is 
generally utilised in human pathology—but much more remains to be done. 
Conditions and processes which are difticul: to comprehend in animals of 
complex organisation often become clear in crganisms of simple structure. 
Our pathological concepts are now Cerived almost wholly from observations 
made upon highly complex forms of life. 1 believe it to be no illusion to 
anticipate in thought a time when all forms and kinds of living matter will be 
included in the domain of pathology, and when pathological laws will be 
derived frcm results of investigations which begin with unicellular organisms 
and which end with man. By the adoption of this comparative method of 
study, pathology will in reality acquire greater simplicity and deeper sig- 
nificance than it now possesses. 

As the student of normal biology does not attempt to cultivate equally the 
whole field belonging to his subject, so the pathologist cannot be expected 
to cover in his investigations the whole domain of pathology as thus broadly 
outlined. There will be special workers in various departments. As in 
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normal biology, so in pathological biology from the combined labours of all 
there will be constructed a science broader, richer, and fuller of meaning than 
that which we now possess. 

The ideas which | have endeavoured to present, although necessarily in a 
brief and cursory manner, concerning pathology in its relations to general 
biology are naturally suggested by the opening of this biological laboratory. 
Permit me, in conclusion, to say that it is in a medical school in intimate 
and organic connection with a university where such laboratories exist, that 
the highest cultivation of pathology as a science is to be expected. 

Here is a favourable atmosphere, here the stimulus of allied sciences, and 
here the most enlightened appreciation and encouragement. 


REPORT ON THE COMPETITION FOR THE HORSE-SHOEING 
PRIZES AT EXETER, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
GENERAL TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE HORSE'S 
FOOT. 

BY T. D. BROAD, F.R.C.V.S., BATH. 


(Continucd from page 342.) 


India-rubber Bandage and Tourniquet.—Professor F, Smith is entitled to 
great credit for this intrcduction, as it enables the operation of neurotomy to 
be performed without causing any bleeding, which is a great advantage to 
the operator. I always operate with my subject under the influence of chloro- 
form, and have until recently used a canvas bag, placing in it a common 
stable-rubber, over which I pour from 14 to 2 oz. of chloroform ; but in conse- 
quence of the liability of the india-rubber to break, I have been induced to 
try a rather thin leather strap, about 18 inches long and 1} inch wide, with 
the holes punched as close together as is consistent with their not breaking 
one into the other. In sewing on the buckle the end of the strap must be put 
through the buckle the reverse way tothat of any ordinary strap and buckle, 
so that the inside of the strap may be quite smooth. Finding that it 
answered the purpose as well as the india-rubber, I was further induced to 
try a bandage five or six yards tong and three inches wide, made from 37-inch 
wide brand flax, costing Is. o}d. per yard. This I find to be sufficient to 
make ten bandages, any one of which will answer the purpose as well as the 
india-rubber, without the liability of its breaking,* while the remaining 
bandages are always useful in ordinary practice. At the end of the bandage 
use strong tape of suflicient length to go at least once round the arm of the 
leo 

The use of frog setons, which I have recently seen advocated in the 
treatment of navicular disease, is but the revival of the course recommended 
fifty years ago by the late Professor Sewell, and for some years afterwards 
largely practised by myself and others. I never, however, saw a a real case 
of the disease that received any permanent benefit from it, and this I believe 
to be the general opinion of those who have given it a fair trial. When 
originally introduced the pathology of the disease was not so well under- 
stood as it is at the present time, otherwise I cannot understand how any 
person could recommend such a cruel operation. Frog setons were also 
recommended in the treatment of Laminitis; here I gave them a fair trial, with 
the same result as in that of navicular disease. 

Shoes for Laminitis, and its Treatment —On introducing anything new it 
is always necessary to reiterate its advantages before it will be generally 


* This I have tested, to the utmost of my power, without failure.—T. D. B. 
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adopted. However great its advantages may be, it is too commonly the 
case that practitioners do not make themselves well prepared to adopt the 
the new plan of treatment before having a case to treat; consequently, they 
have recourse to their old plan until they find that it is not succeeding, and 
then, when too late, they wish to try the new plan of treatment. In 1869 I 
read a paper before the West of England Veterinary Medical Society recom- 
mending a new plan of treatment which I had practised for ten years with the 
greatest success, and have so continued ever since without having recourse 
to any other plan of treatment. Indeed, during the whole period of thirtv 
years, I have not had an unsuccessful case, when I have seen it early and 
my instructions have been properly carried out. To this, 1 know, many a 
veterinary would testify, yet on reading the reports of the different Veterinary 
Medical Societies of this year it would be fair to presume that the treatment 
of the disease was in much the same state as when Mr. Peter Taylor stated 
at a meeting of the Liverpool Veterinary Medical Association in February, 
1865, that he considered it a slur on the veterinary profession that a disease 
of such importance had not been brought under some uniform rule of treat- 
ment before that time, as each person seemed to have his own ideas of 
its nature, and each upheld his own mode of treatment. 

My plan of treatment when called early to a case—that is, during its con- 
gestive stage, which sometimes lasts for days, and at others not so long—if 
the case be in the town I have it immediately brought to my yard to be shod 
on its fore-feet with very stout, long, and wide-webbed bar-shoes, made 
gradually thinner from the quarters to the heels, and leather soles, to allow 
the horse to bear his weight in the way that hetries todo. During the time the 
farrier is making the shoes the horse is made to walk up and down the yard. 
After the shoes are on, an active dose of physic is given. This is a point of 
great importance, as the case never goes on so well, and recovers so fast, if 
the physic does not act properly. The horse is immediately afterwards 
exercised uncer the use of the whip for not less than two hours, he is then 
put into his box for from one to two hours, when he is again compelled to 
walk not less than two hours before returning to his box, and that treatment 
is continued so that the horse gets about eight hours’ walking exercise daily, 
of which the beneficial effects will be very soon seen, more especially if it 
be possible for the exercise to take place in a field. Ifit happens to be wet 
weather put a mackintosh on the horse, 2s well as on the man who leads the 
horse: men are so apt to shirk the exercise that it will be essentia!ly neces- 
sary to guard against it, otherwise the treatment will not be a success. 
Cow-dung, or any other poultices, at night will assist the treatment ; aconite 
may a'so be administered if the practitioner likes, but I never give it: the 
physic to be repeated in the course of four or five days, according to 
circumstances. 

If I am called to a case in the country where the horse can be exercised in 
a field I have the shoes taken off, and the horse exercised without shoes 
until the bar-shoes can be made. If the treatment be promptly and 
properly carried out, the horse will recover without any dropping of the soles, 
and will be able io resume his ordinary work in from one to four weeks, 
whatever the cause may have been. 

In cases where the treatment has been neglected or improper, and the soles 
have become sunken so that the pedal bone may be seen and felt, and the 
horse has got over the acute and exhaustive stage, the majority will recover 
if properly attended to without the feet showing any indication of the disease 
ever having existed ; but it will require at least a year’s run in a field to pro- 
duce that effect, though a run in a meadow would effect it in much less time 
than arun on cry land. The treatment would consist in turning the horse 
out as soon as he could fairly walk round his box, or when it was thought he 
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would be able to walk or hobble about the field. Ifthere are no large wounds 
in the soles at the points of the coffin-bones, take the shoes off when in the 
field, shorten the toes, and lower the heels as much as possible; repeat the 
operation every six or eight weeks, or as often as it may appear necessary, 
which will greatly depend on the state of moisture of the meadow. If the 
toes of the feet are not kept shortened there will be a large development of 
non-fibrous horn, commonly called pithy, but lately termed bastard, which it 
is not, as it is a natural secretion in a greatly increased quantity. If there 
be wounds through the soles, and the horse can hobble fairly about the 
field, the wounds will heal without any treatment beyond keeping the toes 
short, and the heels low. 

Several times curing the last twenty years I have stated in my writings 
that the sinking of the soles is not in any case the result of pressure from 
effusion from the sensitive lamina, but the effect of a suspension of the secre- 
tion of the adhesive material which binds the sensitive and horny lamina 
together, and is the effect of the congested or inflamed state of the laminz. 
For more than forty years I have made sections through the centre of the feet 
of nearly all the horses that have come under my notice, and have either died 
or been killed when suffering from Laminitis; and in every case that had 
existed from one week to eight weeks, and the soles had dropped more or 
less, there were the corresponding hollow spaces, but no appearance of any 
effusion ; but if any of those cases had recovered, the hollow space would in 
course of time have been filled up with non-fibrous horn. If veterinary authors 
made sections of such feet as above described, they would not then be the 
means of propagating such errors. An American veterinary surgeon a few 
years since, after having made sections of diseased feet, corroborated my 
opinion in the Veterinarian. 

Entire horses kept for stud purposes are very predisposed to disease of the 
laminze, more often of a chronic than an acute form, leading to dropped soles 
and badly pumiced feet. This, which is the effect of very high feeding and 
insufficient excercise, may be in a great measure, if not entirely, prevented 
by not having the animals shod on their fore feet, but their feet rasped and 
kept in good shape and order once a month; shoves to be put on only on 
special occasions, for shows or exhibitions. The same rule applies to horses 
whose feet are thin and weak, and which cannot be conveniently excercised 
on the road; in such cases put on light, thin shoes, to bring the sole and frog 
as much as possible in contact with the ground. Horses with good, or 
moderately good feet, when they have not anything to carry or draw, will 
stand a large amount of walking exercise without shoes. 


THE USE OF FLUORESCEIN AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSING 
LESIONS OF THE CORNEA. 
BY R. L. RANDOLPH, M.D. 
; ; t to the Fohns Hopkins Hospital 


Oft72S 


; and Dispensary. 
In the November and December numbers of the Ceztralblatt fiir praktische 
Augenheilkunde* is to be found an article by Doctor Thomalla, of Friedland, 
on colouring the cornea with fluorescein, as a means of diagnosing or detect- 
ing lesions of this portion of the eye. According to the author, Dr. Straub, 
a Netherland army surgeon first discovered the fact that a solution of 


* Ueber die Firbung der Erkrankten Hornhaut mit Fluorescein und die Verwert- 
hung dieser Firbung bei Stellung von Diagnosen und Differentialdiagnosen. Von Dr. 
Thomalla in Friedland, Centraidlatt f. prak. Augenheilk., November u, December, 
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fluorescein, when dropped upon a portion of the cornea which was deprived 
of its epithelium, would colour this spot a deep green and leave the rest of 
the cornea unchanged. 

For the past two months in the eye clinics of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and the Presbyterian Eye and Ear Charity Hospital, I have been testing the 
value of this method of diagnosing corneal lesions. The experiments number 
over a hundred, and have led me to positive conclusions. 

Fluorescein is a red powder soluble in water, and belongs to that class of 
substances which are found as products of coal-tar distillation. I employ a 
solution of ten grains of the powder to the ounce of water, to which is added 
fifteen grains of the bicarbonate of soda, 

I have never known the solution to have an irritating effect, and I have 
used it in the most intense forms of corneal inflammation. The portions of 
the cornea stained retain the colour from half an hour to several hours. The 
solution produces not the slightest impression upon the healthy cornea. I 
have always found that when positive defects in the corneal epithelium 
existed, in other words where there was actual loss of substance, the coloura- 
tion was more apparent. So long, then, as it is possible to colour any portion 
of the cornea, we may be certain that some lesion still exists. In excoriations 
of the cornea positive results were the rule. One case I remember particu- 
larly where the cornea had been scratched by a blow from a twig, and where 
the extent of the excoriation was scarcely visible to even oblique illumination. 
Every detail of the wound and every minute point, where the epithelium 
had been removed, was clearly brought out by a drop of the fluorescein 
solution. In ulcers of the cornea positive results were always obtained. In 
simple superficial Keratitis the colouration was much less distinct than when 
this disease was associated with an ulcer. In Parenchymatous Keratitis the 
results were invariably negative. In three cases of Iritis uncomplicated with 
corneal trouble I failed to obtain any colouration. In two other cases of 
Iritis of syphilitic origin where the cornea was involved, superficially as well 
as interstitially, marked colouration was observed. In two cases of acute 
Glaucoma the result was absolutely negative. 

In foreign bodies in the cornea, no matter how small the foreign substance 
was, its position and size was located to a nicety. Here the colouration was 
immediate and distinct, showing itself by a green ring just around the foreign 
body. In phlyctens of the conjunctiva the colour was rather yellow than 
green. Only in those cases where the phlycten was located on the limbus 
of the cornea and the latter had been involved to some extent, was there 
any positive green colouration to b2 seen. Pterygia and Pinguicule gave 
negative results. With the exception, then, of Phlyctenular Conjunctivitis, 
the solution is inapplicable to any of the other forms of conjunctival inflam- 
mation. As to the value of the solution as an aid in diagnosing such a 
disease as Glaucoma, an interesting example of which Dr. Thomalla gives in 
his paper, I am unable to speak except from a negative point of view, as I 
have only experimented upon two cases. Whether in a series of cases of 
supposed acute Glaucoma, or where an attack of Glaucoma is thought to be 
imminent, this solution will reveal disturbances in the cornea which so fre- 
quently attend this disease, and thus establish the diagnosis, I have very 
grave doubts. I have yet to see the cornea of an eye affected with acute 
Glaucoma take on any colouring whatever. And furthermore, I have never 
observed any distinct colouring of the cornea, unless there exist some lesion 
or defect in the anterior epithelial layer. That cases of Glaucoma do often 
occur where not only the anterior epithelium but the entire corne. 1s 
involved, is a well-known fact, and Iam sure that such cases would tace up 
the colouring matter. But it is quite evident that in this class of cas:, the 
solution would have no diagnostic value. 
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I think, then, that when one is accustomed to the use of the solution, in 
other words, understands that where the colouration is produced the anterior 
epithelium is involved, the agent is of value in cetecting, with accuracy, 
lesions of this part of the cornea. Ulcers so small that it is impossible to 
see them by aiffuse dayligit, are brought out wi-h perfect distinctness, 
quite as clearly indeed, as under oblique illumination, and I can readily 
believe that small points, whicn it is possible to overlook even with the 
oblique illumination, would invariably be revealed by a drop of the solution, 
and, moreover, in half the time that it takes us to subject a patient to the 
former method. In minute ulcers of the cornea in very young children, where 
the blepharospasm and photophobia are frequently so intense that the lids have 
to be forced apart in order to get a view of the eye-ball, and then the latter is 
rolled about so continuously and the cornea flits so rapidly before our eyes, 
that we are obliged to simply infer from the attendant symptoms the nature 
of the trouble without actually seeing the lesion itself, a drop ot the solution 
will locate the disease and its extent, and bring it out distinctly so that it can 
be seen, no matter how fast the eye-ball moves about. In such cases I am 
inclined to think that the fluorescein solution will be a help in establishing a 
diagnosis. I am using the solution every day and find it useful in bringing 
to light lesions of the cornea so small as to be readily overlooked in the 
hurry of a crowded clinic. Clinical experiments seem to show that positive 
results are only to be seen when there is some lesion or break in the anterior 
epithelium of the cornea. Troubles beneath the corneal surface give vague 
and hence, unreliable results. Two of my colleagues on the staff of the 
Presbyterian Eye and Ear Hospital, Drs. Harlan and Woods, have been 
co-operating with me in trying the solution, and their views coincide entirely 
with mine. 

I find in experiments on animals that if I simply rub the cornea gently 
with my fingers two or three times, enough epithelium is removed to show 
marked colouration on instillation of the fluorescein. This fact, no doubt, 
explains why slight insults to the eye-ball are attended with so much pain. 
However slight the mechanical force employed, a layer or two of epithelium 
has been removed, and hence the lachrymation, pain, and all the symptoms 
of ciliary irritation. On scratching the cornea with a pin and dropping the 
solution upon the wound, the green colouration makes its appearance along 
the line of the scratch, and from this line diffuses itself into the surrounding 
tissue. The deeper the scratch the further will the green colour spread 
itself out into the cornea, and in some cases I have seen almost the entire 
cornea coloured green. This tendency to diffusion of the colouring substance 
is far less marked if seen at all in inflammations involving the anterior 
epithelium. In ulcers, for example, it matters little how often the solution is 
dropped upon the ulcer, the green colour remains at the seat of the ulcer, and 
shows no disposition to spread itself to remote parts of the cornea, and I 
think the reason is because around the margin of the ulcer all the entrances 
into the interlamellar canals and lacunz are blocked up or infiltrated with 
round cells and leucocytes, and hence a mechanical obstruction is offered to 
the passage of the fluorescein out into the healthy tissue. When a healthy 
cornea is scratched, many of these canals are cut across and the divided ends 
remain open, and into these openings passes the fluorescein solution just as 
water does into the interstices of a sponge. 

If the solution of fluorescein be placed upon the cornea of a recently killed 
animal, a diffuse greenish colour of the cornea is produced as soon as the 
corneal epithelium becomes loosened and macerated, a change which, as is 
well known, makes its appearance ina short time after death. This reaction, 
then, is an interesting test of the onset of these early Aost-mortem changes in 
the corneal epithelium, 
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I have examined microscopical sections of the fresh cornez of animals 
which have been scratched or injured so as to bring out the characteristic 
colour with fluorescein. It is necessary to examine these sections, which 
were made from the frozen cornea, without the addition of water or salt 
solution, as this rapidly extracts the colour. In frozen sections of the injured 
cornea, coloured before removal of the eye with fluorescein, it is observed 
that the colour, which, by transmitted light, has a reddish hue, is diffuse and 
shows no especial affinity for definite histological elements in the living 
cornea such as the nuclei of the cells. 


FORAGE FOR MILITARY PURPOSES.* 
BY GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., LL D., F.R.C.V.S., PRINCIPAL VETERINARY SURGEON 
OF THE ARMY. 


LEcTuRE IL. 


In the last lecture which I had the honour and the privilege of delivering 
before you on “ Forage for Military Purposes,”+ I dealt more especially with 
the different kinds of forage in use in the various armies abroad, the con- 
centrated fouds which have been proposed or used from time to time, and the 
forage which, after all, has been found best adapted for active service, z.¢., 
that which has been compressed. I dwelt strongly on the necessity for the 
forage used in the field being that to which the horses have been accustomed, 
and pointed out the inconvenience, oftentimes danger, in suddenly changing 
from one kind to another, particularly when horses are undergoing severe 
exertion, and are exposed to the weather. I showed that concentrated, or 
specially prepared, and what might be termed “ artificial food,” was not suitable 
for horses during war, and that quantity as well as quality was necessary in 
order to meet physiological demands. Much experimental investigation, no 
less than every day’s practical experience, has demonstrated that concentra- 
tions and essences, though useful in the hospital! stables, are of little value in 
sustaining the energies of healthy, hard-working horses; and that bulk is an 
important factor in allaying the pangs of hunger, and producing that content- 
ment and satisfaction which leads to good digestion, and restoration to the 
system of that which has been expended in exertion. 

The natural food of the horse, in Western countries at least, and which is 
oats and hay, appears to be sufficiently concentrated; and as it forms the 
staple aliment all the year round, it is that which should, whenever possible, 
be allowed on active service. The only preparation it needs—always pre- 
mising, of course, that the quality is good—is that which best adapts it for 
conveyance, keeping, and ready issue, without waste either in transport or 
during consumption. And I ventured to insist upon this preparation being 
limited to crushing the grain, so as torender it easier of mastication (a great 
benefit to a tired horse), and more readily and completely digested (a 
desideratum when the organism is fatigued, and assimilation is consequently 
weakened) ; while its being firmly compressed into cakes of a certain weight 
renders its transport an easy and economical matter, its preservation for long 
periods, even when exposed to the weather, certain, and its distribution very 
simple. 

The same was said with regard to the hay, which, next to the grain, is so 
necessary as an article of food. In the field, long hay, even when compressed 
into compact trusses, is troublesome, and not economical. It is easily damaged 
by the weather, there is much waste in distribution, and still more in feeding 


* A lecture delivered at the Royal United Service Institution, General Sir C. P. 


Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B., in the chair. 
+ See VETERINARY JOURNAL for October and November, 1889. 
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it to the horses when they are on picket lines, and especially when the weather 
is wet or windy; as then it is either trodden into the mud or blown away. In 
order to economize space in transport, render it capable of being kept for an 
indefinite period, readily issued, and easily consumed by the horses without 
waste, I remarked that it might be “ chopped” or cut into short pieces, firmly 
compressed into cakes of a given weight, and—as with the grain cakes—a 
certain number of these packed into bales. The grain and hay could be given 
to the horses, mixed, in a convenient-sized noosebag, and thus all waste 
would be avoided; while mastication being made so much easier and quicker, 
the horses would have more time for rest. 

Other advantages attending the provision of this kind of portable forage I 
alluded to, and among them I included that of a smaller quantity of this food 
being equivalent to the ration of ordinary forage, 7.¢e., uncrushed grain eaten 
out of the present pattern of nosebag, and long hay eaten offthe ground. The 
diminution might be fixed at a pound, or at least halfa pound, per ration. 
But this matter of ration leads to the consideration of the lecture of to-day, 
which is intended to deal with the allowance of forage necessary to maintain 
troop horses in a fit state of health and vigour, so as to meet the requirements 
of service, either in garrison or the field. On active service, more especially, 
is this an important matter, as it is absolutely necessary that horses should 
be kept in the highest state of efficiency, and ready for the severest and most 
prolonged trials, or the most sudden emergencies; while, at the same time, 
there may be grave difficulties to be coatended with in procuring an adequate 
supply of forage for this purpose. 

The question as to what amount of forage should constitute a suitable 
ration for military horses is not so easily dealt with as might be imagined, 
for in discussing it several circumstances have to be taken into account—such 
as the size of the horses ; the season of the year and the climate; the work 
the horses have to undergo; whether they are protected from, or exposed to 
the weather; whether they are accustomed to privations, or have been 
regularly and well fed, etc. 

Of course, a c2rtain amount of food must be allowed horses to maintain 
them in health, even when they do not perform any work ; but beyond this 
allowance there must be an increase in proportion to the energy expended in 
exertion, though this can only be up to a certain point; for if this expenditure 
becomes greater than the system can sustain, then an unlimited quantity of 
food, even though it be of the most nutritious kind, will not enable them to 
withstand the strain upon the vital functions. 

It might, therefore, be laid down as an axiom, and, indeed, it is generally so 
recognised, that the quantity of food beyond a certain allowance for what has 
been well termed “ internal” work, and which should be proportionate to the 
size of the animals, should be sufficient to meet the demands of “ external ” 
work and the special circumstances in which troop horses may be placed. In 
our army, there is a uniformity in this matter which reduces the question of 
feeding to the greatest simplicity, though it must be confessed that it is 
scarcely in harmony with reason or experience. The forage ration is never 
varied all the year round, no matter how young or how old the animals are, 
how heavy or how light the work may be (with one or two exceptions to be 
presently mentioned); and large horses weighing 1,200 or 1,400 Ibs. receive 
the same quantity as those weighing 800lbs. This ration is, as you are 
aware :— 

If in quarters, oats 10 lbs., hay 12 Ibs., straw 8 Ibs. 
If in encampments, oats 12 lbs., hay 12 Ibs. 
lf employed on draught work, 2 lbs. oats extra. 

The extra issue is allowed to horses of the Army Service Corps drawing 

waggons at a trot; and during the winter months only, for all other draught 
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horses when employed on continuous draught work for a period of at least 
five hours a day. 

An extra issue of 2 Ibs. of oats, in addition to the ordinary ration in 
quarters or in encampments, is allowed to draught horses of the Army 
Service Corps when these are 16 hands high and upwards. 

in Continental Armies, the allowance of forage is systematically adjusted 
to the size of all the horses and the nature of their work. 

In the German Army, for instance, there are four scales of forage rations, 
the difference between them consisting chiefly in the amount of oats. There 
is, first, the heavy ration, which consists of 11 lbs. 7} ozs. of oats; second, 
the ration for Light Cavalry of the Guard, which is 10 Ibs. 15 ozs. ; third, the 
medium ration, which is Io lbs. 114 ozs. ; and fourth, the light ration, which is 
only 9 Ibs. 134 ozs. 

The allowance of hay is 5 lbs. 74 ozs., and of straw 7 Ibs. 10} ozs, 

These rations are issued as follows: 

The heavy ration is allowed to horses of General Officers, the General 
Staff, Adjutants, Officers of the War Ministry, Cuirassier and Guard Lancer 
Regiments, Military Riding School, Guard Horse Artillery and Field Officers 
of Guard Field Artillery, all Artillery draught horses, those of the Gen- 
darmerie and Intendance, and Transport draught horses. Troop horses of the 
Gardes du Corps Regiment receive at all times 1 lb, 14 ozs. of oats, and 3 lbs. 
44 ozs. of hay extra, 

The second scale is given to the Light Cavalry of the Guard, Guard 
Dragoons, and Guard Hussars. 

The medium ration is for the lancer regiments of the line. 

The light ration is for all other troops and the horses of Officers not 
specified. 

The above are termed the “Garrison Rations,” and are only drawn for 
horses on the strength; the three or four extra horses in each squadron, 
battery, and company of Transport have to be fed on what can be saved from 
the forage of the others. It is not compulsory to give the horses their full rations 
daily, but a portion may be reserved for times when work is heavier than 
usual. 

On the line of march the ration is increased as follows :— 

Heavy ration to 13 Ibs. 3% ozs., oats. 

Light Guard Cavalry ration to 11 lbs. 7} ozs. oats. 
Medium ration to 11 lbs. 4} ozs. oats. 

Light ration to 10 lbs. 6} ozs. oats. 

The heavy ration of oats is accompanied by 3 lbs. 41, ozs. each of hay and 
straw for feeding; the other rations having 3 lbs. 4 ozs. of hay, and 3 lbs. 
13} ozs. of straw for the same purposes, as litter is provided in the billets. 

In the field this ration is increased all round by 8} ozs. of oats, each horse 
then carrying what is called “the iron ration of oats”—nearly 14 lbs. the 
heavy ration, over 12 Ibs. the second, 11 ibs. 13 ozs. the third, and 11 lbs. 1 oz 
the light ration. : 

During railway transport, each horse is allowed 3 lbs. 44 ozs. of hay, and 
2 Ibs. 3 ozs. of straw to lay on the floor and ramp of the waggon. If the 
journey lasts longer than eight hours, 6 lbs. 9 ozs. of hay is allowed extra 
for every twenty-four hours. 

During Army Corps manceuvres and Cavalry Division exercises for 2 
period of four weeks, the following rations are allowed :— 

For Cuirassiers or Horse Artillery draught horses, 12 Ibs. 144 ozs. oats. 

For other line cavalry regiments and horse artillery riding horses, 11 Ibs. 
7} ozs. oats. 

As on the march, 3 Ibs. 4 ozs. of hay and 3 Ibs. 13} ozs. of straw are 
allowed. 
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Three-year-old remounts at the Remount Depots receive :— 


Oats, 6 lbs. 9 ozs. 
Hay, Io Ibs. 15 ozs. 
Straw, 13 Ibs. 2 ozs. 


For three or four months of the year they are put on green food, but the 
transition to and from this is gradual. 

In the French Army there is a similar gradation in the scale of forage ration, 
according to the arm of the Service and the kind of work performed. The 
light cavalry (infantry Officers’ horses are included in this category) allowance 
per horse per diem is—oats about 8}lbs., hay 8} lbs., straw 5? Ibs. in garrison ; 
on the march it is 10 lbs. oats, with the same quantity of hay and straw as in 
garrison ; at manceuvres, if the horses are in barracks they receive the same 
ration of oats as in garrison, with 6} lbs. hay and about 9 lbs. straw, but if in 
bivouac then the ration is the same as for the march ; while on a war footing it 
is 10} lbs. oats, 6} lbs. hay, and 4? lbs. straw. The line cavalry (the horses 
of engineer and infantry Officers are on this scale) receive in garrison Io lbs. 
oats, 6} Ibs. of hay, and 9 lbs. straw; on the march 11} lbs. oats, and 11 lbs, 
hay and straw; at manceuvres, if in barracks the ration is the same as in 
garrison, if in bivouac it is as on the line of march; while on a war 
footing it is nearly 11 lbs. oats, 9 Ibs. hay, and 44 Ibs. straw. The reserve 
cavalry includes the horses of the Staff, Intendance, Staff of Artillery, and of 
Engineers, and Auxiliary Transport. The ration in garrison is—oats 11} lbs., 
hay 9 lbs., straw 9 Ibs. ; on the march it is—oats 12 lbs., hay and straw I1 
lbs.; on manceuvres, if in barracks it is the same as in garrison, and if in 
bivouac the same as on the march; on a war footing the allowance of oats 
is 13 Ibs., hay 9 lbs., straw 4} Ibs. For artillery horses—draught and saddle 
—the garrison ration is 10} lbs. oats, hay 9 lbs., straw 9 lbs.; onthe march in 
is 12 lbs, oats, 11 Ibs. hay, and the same of straw; on manceuvres, if it 
barracks it is the same as in garrison, if in bivouac, the marching allowance 
is given; the war ration is nearly 13 lbs. oats, 9 Ibs. hay. 4} Ibs. straw. 

In the Russian Army the daily ration during peace is as follows :— 

Guard Cavalry and Artillery, 12 Ibs. 735, ozs. oats, 9 Ibs. 1 oz. hay, 3 Ibs. 
10 ozs. straw. 

Line cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 9 Ibs. 54 ozs. oats, and the same hay 
and straw as above. 

Transport draught horses, 7 lbs. 12110zs. oats, 18 Ibs. 2 ozs. hay.* 

In the regiments and batteries of the Guard, this allowance is given all the 
year round, but in other corps it is only issued for eleven months, the horses 
being turned out to grass, and receive no more than 13 Ibs. 94 ozs. of hay 
for one month after the manceuvres. 

If necessary, barley may be substituted for oats, weight for weight, and hay 
can replace oats in the proportion of 4 Ibs. 84 ozs. of hay for 3 Ibs. I gozs, 
oats. In war, the above rations are issued, with the addition of 3 lbs. Io ozs. 
of oats; and in lieu of straw 4 lbs. 84 ozs, of hay are given. Thus, the forage 
ration of a line cavalry regiment during war is 12 lbs. 154 ozs. of oats, and 13 
Ibs. 94 ozs. of hay. 

- From this statement, you will see that in the great armies of the Continent, 
close attention has been paid to the quantity of forage required in each arm 
of the Service, to ensure physical fitness in peace and in war; and you will 

* Since this lecture was delivered, Major J. Wolfe Murray, Intelligence Branch, 
War Office, has had the goodness to inform me that the ration of forage for the Train 
horses of the Russian Army has been considerably modified, as he had already pointed 
out in the Journal of che Royal United Service Institution for 1886, p. 1,033. Instead 
of the daily ration being as above, it is now 13 lbs, oats and 134 Ibs. hay—a greatly 
improved ration certainly.—G. F. 
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also gather that in our Army this subject has evidently not received the notice 
it deserves. Our horses are either underfed while they are performing hard 
work, or they are overfed when this is light; and if the ration is sufficient for 
large horses, it must be more than sufficient for small ones. I am certainly 
of opinion that the whole subject of forage for our troop horses needs investi- 
gation ; and in view of the fact that the allowance is not properly apportioned 
between light and heavy horses, or with reference to the work done, and that 
it is generally inferior to that of other European armies, especially that of 
Germany, I think the time has arrived when this inquiry should be made. 
In this inquiry the quality of the forage should not be overlooked; the 
present contract weight of oats is too low, and should be altered. No oats 
for army horses should be less than 40 lbs. per bushel. 

We must recognise the fact that to teed horses well may be expensive, but 
to feed them badly, even in peace time, is much more so; while to nourish 
them insufficiently during war may mean heavy loss or disaster. 

It is not always easy to combine economy or rather cheapness, with 
efficiency of a permanent kind. With armies which must always be prepared 
for war at short notice, and must be rapidly mobilised, the mounted corps 
should require little, ifiany preparation, so far as their horses are concerned ; 
for unless they are kept always in a fit state for the field by good feeding and 
training, there may not be time to prepare them—and some time is needed to 
do this—when the urgent moment arrives. This necessity must be recog- 
nised as applying more especially to the cavalry, as it has to encounter the 
first strain in warfare; and the army which has its horses in the fittest state 
will, probably, be that which will gain successes at first, and early victories 
often decide campaigns. 

I would not have it inferred that horses should be rationed to the same 
extent when performing light work—as is often the case at out-quarters in 
winter—as during the summer manceuvres ; they should be fed to a degree 
equal to the labour exacted from them. Ifa horse is not fed in proportion 
to the work imposed upon him, compensation has to be made from his 
muscles ; so that he partially consumes them, and consequently loses weight. 
If asufficiency of food is not supplied in time, with this loss of weight there 
is diminution of energy as the muscular tissue disappears, and at last 
exhaustion ensues. 

On the contrary, if the allowance of food is greater than is required, some 
of it will not be consumed, and a portion will be expended in laying on use- 
less fat—while the state of plethora so engendered will be accompanied by a 
tendency to disease, and an excitability and restlessness which will lead to a 
large increase in the list of casualties. 

The weight of horses is, to some extent, a crvi/erion by which a conclusion 
may be arrived at as to whether they are sufficiently fed. Loss of weight 
accompanies an insufficient supply of food, and this loss is all the more 
marked and rapid as the deficiency is great and prolonged; it is all the 
greater if the food at the same time be of inferior quality. 

We are all familiar with the change wrought in the appearance of horses 
which have undergone the fatigues of a severe drill season, without any 
increase in their forage ration; and if their weight were to be compared 
with that which it was before the season commenced, there would be 
found a considerable diminution. I do not know if this has ever been 
accurately tested in our Army, but it appears that it has been ascertained on, 
at least, one occasion in one of the Continental armies—that of Austria. In 
a military journal of that country (Oesterreich-Ungarische Wehr Zeitung), 
published in October, 1887, there is a report upon the condition of artillery 
horses belonging to a Division, during the annual manceuvres. The artillery 
Commandant had the horses weighed before they marched on August 2oth, 
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and again on their return to quarters on September 7th—a period of 
eighteen days. Before marching, the average weight of the horses was :— 


cv tccaciercinenscasaoaadnes 974 Ibs. 

Be OG BERNIE IED oo nak ccciidccccccscctscss 967 lbs. 
On their return, the average weight was :-— 

I i dnsc06as ses osddwarosanan 945 Ibs. 

Be III bctccsdccnwssensenceaee 943 lbs. 


The average loss of weight was therefore 29 lbs. and 24 lbs. The work 
performed during the eighteen days was, on an average, from eighteen to 
twenty-two miles Jer diem. 

But we must not forget that the weight test is not altogether a reliable one, 
unless we take into our consideration, at the same time, the condition of the 
horses—that is, their energy and endurance. Horses, idle and fat, and there. 
fore not well-fitted for hard work, will weigh heavier than the same horses in 
good, hard condition, and capable of undergoing severe toil. A race-horse, 
in training, loses weight, but gains in vigour. 

-I do not consider our cavalry horses, in peace-time, badly fed, nor yet over- 
fed ; though it would be an advantage if the ration could be so amended as to 
allow of more grain being given during the hard work period, and less during 
the easy work period. For the heavy horses of artillery, Royal Engineers, and 
Army Service Corps, the allowance certainly appears insufficient, if size and 
weight are to be estimated in alimentation. And in these this insufficiency is 
more noticeable than in cavalry, during heavy marches in the drill season. It 
should be the aim of those who have to arrange for the feeding of horses, and 
more especially during active service, that the ration should be such as to 
maintain undiminished weight, and increased energy, if possible, under all 
circumstances, No economy can be more pernicious than underfeeding either 
oldiers or horses on a campaign. The better they are fed, the better they 
will perform. (Zo be continued.) 





EMBRYOTOMY KNIVES. 


Mr. J. B. UNnswortn, M.R.C.V.S., Market Drayton, brings to the notice of 
the profession two embryotomy knives, which the following figures re- 
present. No. 1 is a pocket-knife, described asastrong and most convenient 
instrument with a bill-hook ; it fits comfortably into the palm of the hand, 





and is very easily used. No. 2, although called an embryotomy knife, and 
for which purpose it is most useful, has been employed by Mr, Unsworth, 
more particularly for opening abscesses in the throat; also for cutting 
through turnips, etc., in cases of choking. He adds: “I have found this a 
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most useful instrument, there being no danger in its use, as the blade is 
guarded, and by removing the pressure made by the index finger, the cutting- 
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edge disappears into its sheath. There is a hole in the handle to attach a 
cord with which to tie it to the wrist, to prevent its escaping. 
The knives are made by Messrs. Arnold and Sons, London. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE IN ITALY. 

TuE Italian Minister of Education, with a view to the improvement of 
veterinary medicine in Italy, recently deputed Dr. N. Lanzillotti-Buonsanti, 
Director of the Royal Veterinary School of Milan, and Professor of surgery 
and clinical surgery at that school, to visit all the veterinary colleges in 
Europe and ascertain everything connected with instruction and management, 
as well as the state of the profession in the different countries. In the per- 
formance of this task, the Doctor-—-who is one of the most learned and 
accomplished veterinarians on the Continent—recently visited London, but 
his stay was limited to a few days. 





Rebiews, 

TERMINOLOGIA Mepica PotycLtotra: A Concise INTERNATIONAL Dic- 
TIONARY OF MepicaL Terms. Compiled by THEoporE MAxwELL, 
M.D., etc. (London: J. and A. Churchill. 1890.) 

To the student of medicine who is desirous of knowing what is 
being or has been done in other countries besides his own, and is 
consequently compelled to read the medical literature of these countries, 
a trustworthy dictionary of medical terms may be considered as impera- 
tively necessary, if satisfactory progress is to be made. For this reason 
Dr. Maxwell’s book must be considered of the greatest value, as it is, 
we have reason to believe, the most unique of its kind, and the most 
complete. Its object, as stated by the author, is to assist medical men 
of various nationalities to read the professional literature of other 
nations, and it is evident that no pains or labour have been spared to 
achieve success in what has been a task of no ordinary magnitude. The 
work is veritably polyglottic, for though French has been selected as 
the key language, the terms in that tongue are usually translated into 
Latin, English, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian; so that an 
English, German, Italian, Spanish, or Russian reader can find the 
translation of a French term in his own language by a single 
reference, 

The arrangement is excellent, and not only serves to avoid bulk in 
the volume, but saves time to those using it ; as, although it contains 
some 25,000 words, it is practically as useful to an intelligent reader as 
if it had contained three or four times as many terms differently 
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arranged. It has only to be remembered that the Latin, English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish terms are translated into French, or into 
French and English, so that a further reference to the French transla- 
tion first found will be necessary, in order that a reader who is of some 
nationality other than France, may obtain the meaning of the term he 
requires. For instance, as the doctor points out, an Italian is reading 
German, and wishing to know the meaning of Leisée refers to it, but 
finds only the English word, Groin, and the French term, Aue, so he 
must, if he does not understand either of these, now look up the 
French term, Aine, and under it he will discover the Italian equivalent, 
Inguine. 

Though many special terms employed in veterinary medicine are 
omitted—an omission which, it is to be hoped, will not be overlooked 
in a new edition or an appendix—yet the work can be strongly recom- 
mended to those members of our profession who have to do with 
foreign literature, either as readers or translators. It will be found to 
fulfil all we have said with regard to it. 


On THE PHAGOCYTES OF THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. By A. Rurrer, M.A., 
M.D. (London: Adlard and Son. 1890.) 

The little pamphlet just issued by Dr. Ruffer, and which is really a 
reprint from the Ouarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, is on a most 
engrossing subject which he has been studying for some time in the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris. That subject is the struggle which goes on 
between certain cells in lymphoid tissue and pathogenic micro-organisms, 
and which struggle, when it terminates in favour of the cells, spares 
animals and mankind attacks of the diseases which these microbes 
produce. The gist of his researches is given in the following conclu- 
sions: 1. The wandering cells of the lymphoid tissues of the alimentary 
canal have the power of proceeding to the free surface of such tissues, 
and of taking into their interior lower micro-organisms and foreign 
matter (charcoal, etc.). 2. There are two kinds of wandering cells in 
the lymphoid tissues of the alimentary canal: (a) Microphages (small 
mono or poly-nucleated cells) ; (2) Macrophages (large mono-nucleated 
cells). 3. The macrophages are developed from the small mono- 
nucleated lymphocytes. 4. Macrophages are able to swallow micro- 
phages (leucocytes), and to destroy and digest them. 5, The micro- 
organisms are rapidly destroyed in the interior of the micro and 
macrophages. 6. Micro-organisms are never found lying free between 
the cells or in the blood-vessels and lymphatics. 7. The destruction of 
micro-organisms taking place in the normal lymphoid tissue of the 
alimentary tract, resembles in all particulars the destructive process 
following the inoculation of pathogenic organisins into resistent animals. 


An EXxaMINATION OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND SOME OF ITS 
ImpLicaTions. By Grorce GresswELt. (London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1888,) 

Evolution, and the theory or theories upon which the doctrine is 
based, has a peculiar attraction for many people, and for some years 
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has received a large amount of attention. Mr. George Gresswell—a 
name familiar to the veterinary profession—has contributed a philoso- 
phical dissertation on the subject, which he has evidently studied with 
some care. He gives us chapters on Integration and Disintegration, the 
gradual or spasmodic production of the universe, etc. ; but those which 
will probably interest veterinary surgeons most are the ones on Pathology 
and the advancement of Comparative Pathology The whole subject is 
viewed and examined from a very wide standpoint, and the manner in 
which it is dealt with shows that Mr. Gresswell can think and reason 
for himself. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
ANNUAL MEETING, HELD Monpay, MAy 5TH, 18go. 


Present: N. Almond, W. J. Arkcoll, G. A. Banham, J. D. Barford, W. F. 
Barrett, G. Boswell, T. Briggs, J. Broad, T. H. Brown, R. W. Burke, A.V.D., 
A. L. Butters, W. A. Byrne, R. Ca .Idecott, T. Corby, A. Dollar, J. A. W. 
Dollar, W. Dollar, F. Duck, A.V.D., H. Dyer, B. Eggleton, C. J. Fleet- 
wood, G. Fleming, C.B., H. D. Gibbings, J. M. Gillingham, G, H. Golding, 
J. A. Gosling, A. G. Gostling, T. Greaves, W. F. Greenhalgh, W. S. Harrison, 
H. A. Higgs, W. Hill, O. J. Hills, E. A. Hollingham, T. Hopkin, W. Hunt- 
ing, J. S. Hurndall, A. H. ‘Jacob, H. Kidd, E. King, H. King, J. D. Lambert, 
A. se % H. C. Legge, H. G. Lepper, C. Lowe, J. Malcolm, J. Moore, 
A.V.D., T. H. Midston, W. J. Mulvey, J. G. Parr, T. Penberthy, J. Philips, 
A.V. D. z Porch, W. Price, W. Pritchard, F. G. Samson, E. S. Shave, H. K. 
Shaw, W. Shipley, F. J. Short, Sir Henry Simpson, J. F. Simpson, James Smith, 
F. Raymond, AN.D.; G. Reddish, R. Roberts, A. F . Rogerson, J. Rowe, 
R. C. Trigger, W. B. ‘Walters, J. Ward, A.W.W aan D. Ww hitfield, AND, 
W. O. Williams, W. Wilson, A. W. Hill (Secretary), G. Thatcher (Solicitor). 


Meeting for the Reception of Scrutineer’s Report. 

The SECRETARY read the scrutineers’ report of the ballot for the election of 
six Members of Council, which was as follows :—Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, 
Bart., 811, Sir Henry Simpson, 769, Mr. W. Hunting 678, Mr. J. D. Barford, 
540, Mr. R. C. Trigger 515, Professor J. Penberthy 510, Mr. H. R. Perrins 
342, Mr. G. Banham 332, Mr. Walters 312. ‘The first six of these gentlemen 
were declared duly elected Members of the Council, 


Annual Meeting. 

Dr. FLEMING moved that the minutes of the last general meeting be taken 
as read. 

Mr. WILSON seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT said that the meeting was called in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter of Incorporation to consider the annual report of 
the Council in regard to work done during the past year. No very striking 
measures had been introduced during his year of office, but he believed some 
useful work had been done in the direction of modifying and consolidating 
existing conditions. In the report their attention had been directed to the 
consideration of several matters of greater or less importance, and by way of 
expediting the business of the meeting he would move that the report be 
received. 
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Mr. RAYMOND seconded the motion for the reception of the report. 

Mr. J. WARD said that he desired to move an amendment to this report, 
owing to the omission of a very important subject which was before the 
Council at the last election. 

Mr. WILSON rose to a point of order. The meeting had first of ali simply 
to receive the report, and on the motion for its adoption it was in the power 
of any of the members to move amendments if they thought fit. 

The motion for the reception of the report was then put from the Chair, 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. WILSON then moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. RAYMOND seconded the motion. With regard to the Matriculation 
Examination, he desired to say that the Council had taken a step in the right 
direction in ordering that the examinations should be made uniform, but he 
did not think they had gone far enough in moving the standard merely from 
the third certificate of the College of Preceptors to the second. If members 
looked at the report they would see that during the year the profession had 
been increased by eighty-four members. ‘The colonies were now rapidly 
getting closed to our superfluous stock of veterinary surgeons. Canada, 
America, and Melbourne had al! of them colleges of their own, and therefore 
the bulk of the new members of the profession would be thrown upon Great 
Britain and Ireland for support, and the struggle for existence would become 
more and more difficult. It was necessary for the Council to use their utmost 
endeavours in order that the supply of veterinary surgeons should be in some 
way or other controlled. One of the methods by which, in his opinion, it 
could be done was by making the Matriculation Examination harder. The 
examinations ought to be raised so as to make them equivalent to the medical 
examinations. Sucha step might thin the candidates who went in for the 
profession. He thought, too, that the Council had made a very serious mis- 
take in raising the standard suddenly without giving due warning to the 
public. If his suggestion were adopted of having the standard raised so as 
to be equivalent to that of the medical profession, he thought that at least 
four or five years’ notice should be given of their intention to do it. In con- 
clusion, he said he would like to know what had been done with the case of 
James which had been brought before his notice as President of the 
Southern Counties Association, and which was a very flagrant example 
of a man styling himself M.R.C.V.S. who had not the slightest right to 
do so. 

The PRESIDENT said that the matter last referred to should be brought to 
the notice of the Council, and not before the general meeting. 

Mr. J. WARD was proceeding to move a resolution calling upon the Council 
to proceed in the matter of obtaining a new charter for the College when the 
President interposed, and suggested that he should frame a resolution 
on the subject, which would be put to the meeting after the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. DOLLAR, sen., desired to amend the report on the same point, and 
after much discussion he agrevd to leave the matter till after the adoption of 
the report, and to confer with Mr. Ward upon the matter. 

Professor PENBERTHY said the report was the report of the Council, and 
the members of the profession could certainly have nothing to do as regards 
amending it. 

Mr. DOLLAR, sen., protested against the members of the profession not 
being allowed to move resolutions at that stage of the proceedings. It 
was Clearly, he said, the duty of the chairman to put his resolution to the 
meeting. 

Mr. S. Price said that both Mr. Ward and Mr. Dollar were clearly out of 
order. They would have plenty of opportunity of moving resolutions after 
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the adoption of the report. He certainly himself had understood that they 
were to apply for anew charter, so that that obnoxious clause which shut 
members of the veterinary profession out from being represented in the 
Council should be swept away. He hoped it would be swept away. With 
reference to the scheme of the Farriers’ Company, he desired it to be 
thoroughly gone into, considered, and discussed by the members of the 
profession, Veterinary surgeons in the country were more often called 
farriers than veterinary surgeons, and they should be very careful about allow- 
ing the shoeing-smiths to adopt the term farrier. 

The PRESIDENT said that candidates would be registered as registered 
shoeing-smiths, and the term farrier would not appear in their certificates 
at all. 

Mr. Price asked if there would be anything to prevent their using the 
term farrier. 

The PRESIDENT said it would be considered a breach of trust by the 
Farriers’ Company if such were done, and they had power to erase the 
names of any persons so acting from the register. They could no more 
abuse the title adopted by the Farriers’ Company than could registered 
practitioners in our own profession. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun., said the annual report showed that during the past year 
seven gentlemen had successfully competed for the Fellowship degree. 
Each year showed a more and more marked falling off in the number of those 
presenting themselves for the distinction. Why was this?. The profession 
knew that at the time of the Edinburgh disturbances the Council refused to 
produce the marks for the Membership examination, on the ground that they 
were privileged ; but it never was the custom to publish those of the Fellow- 
ship degree, still less to make invidious comparisons between successful 
candidates. The post of examiner for the Membership or the Fellowship 
degree was a peculiarly honourable, delicate, and responsible one; it was 
only to men of the highest honesty, fairness, and learning that it should be 
entrusted. But, above all, an examiner should be a gentleman. 

Mr. J. G. PARR did not think the profession required an essay on honesty. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the reference in the report to the Fellow- 
ship degree was a simple statement of the fact that a number of gentlemen 
had passed the examination. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun.: When we find an examiner not only wanting in these 
characteristics but prostituti (Considerable uproar, and cries of ‘‘ With- 
draw.”) 

The PRESIDENT said if Mr. Dollar had anything to say on the report he 
would be pleased to hear him, but in the remarks he was then making 
he was clearly out of order. If there was anything that Mr. Dollar had to 
say reflecting on the character of an examiner, or any officer of the Council, 
the proper course to take would be to direct the Council's attention to it, 
and not to introduce it here. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun., said he had done that, but no notice had been taken 
of it. The President himself was the recipient of his notice. He feared, 
unfortunately, the Council took no notice of any questions directed against the 
conduct of any one of its members. 

The PRESIDENT: I cannot sit here, sir, and hear you reflect on the 
Council. 

Mr. DoLLar, jun., said he spoke to a matter of fact. He had brought 
this matter before the President, who had apparently ignored it. 

The PRESIDENT said if he had committed any breach of trust or confidence 
the profession would judge of it. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun., said the President was the repository of the profession's 
honour and honesty; it was to him alone that he could appeal, for through 
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him all communications to the Council had to be made. The President 
having ignored his communication, he now brought the matter before the 
profession and asked the profession’s opinion on it. 

Mr. W. HILL wanted to know whether the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession were to be brought 200 or 300 miles to have ventilated what was 
purely and simply a personal matter of spite. He saidthey were not present 
to discuss that matter. 

The PRESIDENT said no one recognised more than he did the truth of 
which Mr. Hill had said, and he hoped that Mr. Dollar would address the 
Council on matters which he thought reflected on the dignity of the Board. 

Mr. DoLLar, jun.: I have done that. 

The PRESIDENT: I rule you out of order, sir, and I hope you will pay 
respect to the chair. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun., speaking in the teeth of considerable opposition and 
some little encouragement, said he gaw in the report a certain statement 
of the Fellowship degrees; he had noticed that a certain number of gentle- 
men had passed ; he had found this number falling off year by year, and he 
asked the reason. Fellows were supposed to represent the highest grade of 
the profession, The Fellowship degree was something which carried with 
it an exalted and intense degree of respect; and if there was any reason 
why gentlemen abstained from coming up to pass that examination, he 
thought it was a matter which seriously affected the Council. 

The PRESIDENT said that since the report had been in print four members 
had been elected fellows in addition to those mentioned in the report. 

Mr. DOoLLar, jun., said he could not accept that the president could not blow 
hot and blow cold. Anything which was likely to prejudice the fellowship 
degree and prevent members of the profession from presenting themselves 
for that degree was not only of the highest importance to the Coyncil, who 
were to take note of all matters concerning the fellowship degree, but of the 
highest importance to the members of the profession and to the meeting. 
There had been brought under his notice a most gross breach of privilege and 
confidence, and a matter which was likely to prejudice—— 

The PRESIDENT: I must insist that your remarks are foreign to the report. 
I cannot allow you here to reflect on the character of any one concerned with 
the Examining Body. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun.: I make no reflections. I state facts. I leave it to this 
meeting to state whether they consider there has been a gross breach of 
confidence, whether they consider any member of the Council, any member 
of the Examining Board has been guilty of conduct such as not only to require 
his removal (The close of his sentence was not audible to the reporter.) 
In the VETERINARY JOURNAL for April 1 noticed —— 

The PRESIDENT: I cannot admit anything referred to in the VETERINARY 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun: I content myself with bringing before the meeting this 
resolution: ‘“ That this meeting, representing the profession, hereby records its 
opinion that Dr. Fleming should no longer (cries of “ Shame, shame,” 
“ Withdraw,” etc.) be entrusted with the duty of examiner for the fellowship 
degree of the college, and calls upon the Council to investigate the matter and 
take such steps as it thinks necessary for the protection and honour of the 
veterinary profession.” (The moving of this resolution was received with 
such an uproar that it was barely audible.) 

The resolution, not finding a seconder, fell to the ground. 

The CHAIRMAN: lam sorry my duty compels me to say that Mr. Dollar’s 
proceeding is very irregular and improper. In any other position than this I 
should have felt justified in denouncing such a resolution in much stronger 
language. If you wish to make a representation to the Council at any time 
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about any of its members, or any of the examiners, the Council will give it 
due consideration in the proper place. 

Mr. DOLLAR, jun.: The Council has never returned me an answer. 

The PRESIDENT: J must insist on your paying respect to the chair. 

Mr. DoLLar, jun, : I am content—having shown this meeting the way in 
which its Council conducts its business, and after showing them the way in 
which any complaints directed against its members are shelved—to withdraw 
from the meeting. 

Mr. Puiips, A.V.D., thought that if any member had any fault to find with 
any individual member of that Council he should go to the Council and make 
it, and not come to the general meeting. With regard to the Fellowship 
examination, he thought it would be very desirable to reduce the fees. 

Professor W, WILLIAMS, referring to the proposal to raise the percentage 
of marks to 50 per cent., said he considered that figure far too high. The 
medical profession asked no more than 30 percent. He considered it a 
disgraceful thing to say that any of the examiners ever did anything that 
was incorrect. 

Mr. W. HvnrTING thought one reason why gentlemen did not go up for the 
Fellowship degree was that they were frightened by the possibility of invidi- 
ous comparison being made between one man and another by the examiners. 
If the matriculation examinations were raised, it was quite certain that some 
men would be debarred from entering the profession by the stricter exami- 
nation. It seemed unfair to allow a man to pass the matriculation examina- 
tion, and then after he had spent his money to deprive him of all chance of 
entering the profession by the severity of the last examination. 

Mr. R. W. Burke, A.V.D., proposed that the profession should make a 
thorough inquiry into the education and examinations of veterinary surgeons 
on the Continent, and adopt similar methods of procedure. He thought the 
examinations might be extended from three to four in number. 

Mr. ARTHUR LEATHER thought that the profession should not be too 
closely associated with the scheme which the Farriers’ Company were 
promulgating. 

Professor PENBERTHY drew attention to the fact that Latin was now a 
voluntary subject, and proposed that the Coliege should make it a compulsory 
subject. 

Mr. W. F. BARRETT agreed with Professor Penberthy that Latin should be 
made a compulsory subject. He would only account for the paucity of those 
who obtained the Fellowship degree by the supposition that the members 
of the profession were not sufficiently educated to enable them to pass. 
He thought members should take more pride in becoming Fellows of the 
College. 

Mr. J. D. LAMBERT thought there was no profession, in proportion to 
its numbers, where so many men made good incomes as the veterinary 
profession. 

The PRESIDENT, referring to the over-stocked condition of the profession, 
said it was very desirable to deal with a question of that kind in a liberal 
spirit. He should be the last in the world to offer any opposition to anyone 
entering the profession simply with the view of preventingthem. If the pro- 
fession was over-stocked by indifferent material it was much to be regretted, 
and the aim of the Council in the future should be to insist on necessary 
qualifications. It should not go abroad that the profession had any desire to 
reduce its numbers from a selfish desire. The meeting was agreed upon the 
necessity of raising the standard of education, and by so doing there was no 
doubt that the professional status of members would be considerably im- 
proved. Mr. Burke had suggested the desirability of an enquiry being made 
into. the system of examinations in foreign countries. He (the President) 
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thought that would be astep cecidedly in the right direction. The profession 
ought to know what their neighbours were doing; that would be a key for 
their guidance in the future. As to the desirability of instituting four ex- 
aminations instead of three, he should rather be disposed to make it two 
instead of three. As a teacher, he could say that multiplication of exam- 
inations was not in the interest of students; and the reduction of the 
examinations from three to two would not only financially benefit the College, 
but tend to help the student and raise the scientific status of the profession. 
He considered it desirable that Latin should be an obligatory subject; and 
that appeared to be the general cpinion of the members present. Speaking 
of the Farriers’ Company and the scheme which they had recently pro- 
mulgated, it should be clearly understood that everything had been done to 
guard the interests of the veterinary profession, while at the same time it had 
been sought to help on the farriers’ cause. The art of farriery was very 
intimately connected with veterinary medicine, and it would have been a 
selfish act on the part of the Council of the College if it had not taken a 
prominent part in the scheme which was sought to be carried out by the 
Farriers Company. So far as registered members of this body were con- 
cerned, they were only entitled to call themselves registered shoeing-smiths ; 
and it was to be hoped that in the course of time the term “ farrier” would 
be altogether dissociated trom shoeing-smiths, and that shoeing-smiths would 
be known only as such. It was periectly true that over a very large area of 
England the term farrier had been identified more or less closely with 
“veterinary surgeon,” but he thought as the term shoeing-smith became 
more recognised the term farrier would in a large measure sink into ob- 
scurity. Mr. Leather intimated that it was not desirable that the College 
should be too closely associated with the Farriers’ Company. He (the Presi- 
dent) thought the contrary. The more closely the College was identified 
with the Farriers’ Company in their scheme for the improvement of the 
Farriers’ Act, the better it would be for the veterinary profession, not only 
inasmuch as they were both so intimately related to horses and all that per- 
tained to them, but because a certain number of the members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons would form a portion of the Committee which 
would govern the action of the Farriers’ Company, and the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons would therefore be in a position to advise the Farriers’ 
Company and to protect themselves by correcting any possible abuses 
that might be introduced into the practice or carrying out of the scheme. 

The report was then adopted em. con., thirty-nine voting in its favour. 

A member called attention to the fact that a few gentlemen had not 
received voting-papers in connection with the election of Councillors, and 
asked how this would effect the legality of the elections. 

The PRESIDENT explained that voting-papers, etc., were sent to the registered 
addresses of all the members. 

Mr. DOLLAR, sen., moved, “ That it is the opinion of the profession here 
present that it is wrong in principle for a member of the Council to act as an 
examiner. 

Mr. ROGERSON seconded. 

The motion was lost, twenty-two voting against it, and twenty-one in its 
favour. 

Mr. JOHN WARD moved, “ That in the opinion of this meeting the Council 
should be called upon to take steps to obtain a new charter so as to render 
possible alterations in the:profession, especially as to Clause 9.” 

Mr. SALISBURY PRICE seconded. 

The motion was carried, twenty-five voting in its favour, and twenty-one 
against it. 

Mr. W. F. BARRETT moved, “That in the opinion of this meeting Latin 
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should be made obligatory, and that the Council be asked to give effect 
to this resolution at the earliest practicable date.” 

Mr. SALISBURY PRICE seconded. 

Mr. HunTING objected, on the ground that French or German would supply 
one with all the ideas that could be got from Latin. 

The motion was carried unanimously, forty-five voting in its favour. 

Mr. LEATHER proposed, and Mr. WILSON seconded a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kipp moved, and Mr. JAMES SIMPSoN seconded, a vcte of thanks to 
the scrutineers. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


WESTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE seventh general annual meeting of this association was recently held at 
the Half Moon Hotel, Exeter, Mr. J. P. Heath, Vice-President, in the chair. 
There were also present, Messrs. J. A. Collings, Exeter; C. Parsons, 
Launceston (Vice-Presidents); H. P. Chase, Tiverton; C. H. Golledge, 
Sherborne; W. H. Bloye, Plymouth; A. C. Stewart, Cardiff; W. B. Nelder, 
Tavistock; A. H. Olver, Devonport; W. Penhale, Holesworthy; R. E. L. 
Penhale, Hatherleigh; J. Marshall, Paignton; and the Secretary. 

Letters and telegrams of apology regretting inability to attend were received 
from Messrs. J. H. Thomas (President), Prof. Penberthy, W. Roach, 
F, J. Harvey, E. R. Smith, J. Olver, and J. H. Penhale. 

The SECRETARY, in his annual report, congratulated the association on its 
increase of membership, and the excellent feeling and neighbourly spirit 
which prevailed among its members ; he said, in view cf recent legal actions 
and decisions, the need of the support of our brethren is more than ever 
necessary, and it is hoped that where possible in cases of dispute in the 
examination of horses we may endeavour to arrive at an honest opinion, and, 
if possible, support each other’s opinions. But wherever there is a doubtful 
case, far better express it as such than to arrive at what may be a misleading 
decision, to the damage of our brother practitioners’ reputation and pocket. 

Mr. PARSONS said, in view of what had recently taken place, the examination 
fee should be raised in order to cover the risks. 

The TREASURER presented an encouraging financial statement. 

Mr. Parsons proposed, and Mr, Heath seconded, that Mr. S. Burton, of 
Torquay, should be President for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. Thomas, Collings, Heath, Olver, and Parsons were unanimously 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

Messrs. W, Penhale and W. H. Bloye, Hon. Sec. and Hon, Treasurer. 

Messrs. Collings and Thomas, Dinner Stewards. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr, Thomas for his very able conduct 
in the chair during the last year. 

Mr. STEWART gave his observations on a horse which had been operated 
on for roaring by Dr. Fleming’s method, and said that the horse made as much 
sound after as before the operation, and it had produced no beneficial effect 
whatever. 

Mr. HEATH then called on Mr. Stewart to read his paper on Parturient 
Apoplexy. 

PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 
He said: I can assure you it is a matter of great pleasure to me to appear 


before you to-day and introduce for your consideration and discussion the 
subject of Parturient Apoplexy in cattle. As this is my first appearance as 
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essayist before you, I trust you will extend to me that attention and generous 
sympathy which you have bestowed on previous papers, and may I venture 
to anticipate that as a result of the exposition of my views on the subject, a 
good discussion may ensue, which may assist to some extent, however slight, 
in clearing up the mystery which at the present moment surrounds the 
pathology of this affection. It requires no apology from me in introducing 
this subject, for the simple reason that 1f we refer to the veterinary literature 
upon it, we there find numberless theories advanced by the various authors as 
to the nature of the disease—all purporting more or less to be a true solution 
of the problem ; and yet I may venture to assert that at the present moment 
the profession, as a body, are as far from being unanimous, if not further, 
than ever they have been, and this in face of the fact that we have now more 
opportunities of witnessing and studying the disease, because of the great 
improvement and high state of perfection which has been reached in the 
breeding of dairy cattle. 

Again, we have only to look at the heavy mortality resulting from this 
affection, and there I fancy we will find sufficient food for reflection ; and yet 
can we not with reason ask ourselves the question, ‘‘ How should this be?” 
—since we profess to be so much more enlightened and scientific than our 
predecessors. The various designations under which it has been described 
are almost as numerous, if not more so, than the theories adduced as to its 
cause—the most common of those being Parturient Apoplexy, Dropping after 
calving, Milk Fever, Puerperal Fever, and Puerperal Collapse. Now I purpose, 
before reviewing the various theories advanced as to the nature of the malady, 
to lay before you, in as concise a form as possible, my own opinions and my 
reasons for arriving at such a conclusion, I believe it to be a functional dis- 
order, peculiar to cows at, or immediately after, parturation, characterized by 
Congestive Apoplexy, with consequent arrest more or less of the natural 
secretions. To my mind, the origin of this affection is intimately associated 
with stomach derangement producing a reflex functional derangement of the 
sympathetic nervous system, the exciting cause being the act of parturition 
itself. 

The onset of the disease, its course and duration, and the post-mortem ap- 
pearances, clearly show that it is simply a functional disorder, and one can 
readily assume that at parturition, which is accompanied by great mental 
excitement, we have a condition most favourable to the developement of this 
special cerebral congestion. As bearing on my argument as to the cause of 
this affection, allow me to draw your attention to the symptoms and nature of 
the disease called Stomach Staggers in cattle. As you are aware, this 
disease in cattle exhibits itself in three different forms. In some animals we 
have delirium, with convulsions ; in others, coma, with paralysis; whilst 
in others, again, we have simply paralysis, with a slight degree of drowsiness. 
Of course these differences in the expression of the disease depend upon the 
seat of the congestion. Now | venture to assert that there is a great simi- 
larity in the clinical appearances of a cow suffering from Stomach Staggers, 
and exhibiting symptoms of coma with paralysis, and those of a cow suffering 
from Parturient Apoplexy—so much so, that if one had not the history of the 
case as regards whether or not the cow had calved, you would have great 
difficulty in deciding. I do not know whether with you in Devonshire, 
Stomach Staggers is a common disease among cattle ; but whilst a pupil in a 
large dairy-farming county in Scotland, I had opportunities of witnessing 
numerous cases. In the district in which I am practising now, and where I 
have been for the last five years, although having met with a few cases in the 
horse, I don’t think as far as I can recoliect that I have had more than three 
or four cases in cattle. Again, in Scotland, cases of Colic and general bowel 
affections in the horse are more common than they are with us here. Now I 
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ask you how it is that these bowel affections in the horse and Stomach Staggers 
in cattle are ofso frequent occurrence in Scotland, and yet in this country may 
say they are comparatively rare? The explanation, I think, is this: that 
whereas in Scotland the animals—horses and cattle alike—all receive their food 
in a cooked state and large quantities of it, requiring very little mastication, 
which prevents it from becoming thoroughly mixed with the salivary juices 
and thus allowing it to reach the stomach in quite an unprepared state ; here 
all the food, at least the most of it, is given in an uncooked, dry, natural con- 
dition which calls for proper mastication and the natural exertion on the part 
of the stomach for its digestion, besides being less trouble to undergo fermen- 
tation. Now, Professor Williams, in his work on veterinary medicine, alleges 
that Stomach Staggers is produced by feeding on rye grass when it has com- 
menced to ripen, or when it has been cut and allowed to heat and ferment 
before being used ; believing there is present some peculiar narcotic principle. 
Now that may be so, but with due deference to such an able and eminent 
member of our profession as Professor Williams, I say that I have met 
with cases where I have been unable to trace any such cause, and have 
naturally come to the conclusion that the symptoms were of reflex and sym- 
pathetic origin, from stomach derangement. If heated and fermented grass 
were the cause of Stomach Staggers, then from what I have seen of the hay 
made in most parts of my district, | am afraid Stomach Staggers would be 
very prevalent; but such is not the case, although hay which is almost as 
black as your hatiis in daily use in many dairies and stables in town. You 
may think I am travelling far and wide of my subject in discussing Stomach 
Staggers so much, but you wiil observe that the gist of my remarks leads to 
this—that I believe Stomach Staggers to be due to stomach derangement, that 
there is a similarity in chemical appearance between one form of Stomach 
Staggers and Parturient Apoplexy; and that being so, is it not probable that 
at the period of parturition, a much more trival derangement of the digestive 
functions, under the highly predisposing influence of the nervous excitement 
present at that time, together with other incidental circumstances, may be 
the means of inducing this special cerebral congestion? Whatever may be 
the primary exciting cause, the result is an interference with the functions of 
the organic nervous system, with a consequent arrest of the lactiferous 
secretion ; and that being so, the blood that was directed to the womb, while 
the foetus was in utero being no longer required for that purpose, but is, as it 
were, thrown back on the system, while as we might say the action of the 
safety valves of nature in the shape of the secretory organs being suspended, 
it can readily be imagined that the whole system will become congested and 
engorged, and all the symptoms of the malady become manifest. It is 
generally accepted that this disease makes its appearance after the third or 
subsequent calvings, rarely before, although it sometimes does; that it is 
peculiar to deep milkers, no matter of what breed, and cows that are either 
in a state of plethora at calving or are being brought on rapidly a few months 
before ; and that it scarcely ever succeeds a difficult parturition. Armatage 
includes it under the division of anthracoid diseases, and regards it as a blood 
disease, sudden in its attack, characterized by a rapid tendency to congestion 
of the brain, coma and apoplexy. Gamgee states that notwithstanding the 
sporadic nature of Parturient Apoplexy in cattle, it is marked by the de- 
velopment of a poison capable of inducing a similar disease in other animals, 
of affecting the human frame, and hence of rendering the flesh of animals 
affected by it unfit for human food. A medical man, in one of our last year’s 
veterinary periodicals, states that in its symptoms and /ost-mortem appear- 
ances it resembles Puerperal Septiczemia in the human subject, and describes 
bacteria which he found present in various organs and tissues after deat). 
Others, again, regard it as due to conformation or anatomical peculiarity of 
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the brain circulation, whilst some say it is a specific form of Gastric Fever. 
Another theory put forward is that of Thrombosis, as also the theory of the 
production of a vacuum in the abdominal cavity after delivery, causing 
abdominal visceral congestion with consequent cerebral anemia. Franck 
who is quoted at great length in ‘ Fleming's Obstetrics,” and who sets up an 
elaborate theory, asserts that acute brain anemia is the cause of the 
malady. 

Symptoms.—Some writers assert that they have witnessed the onset of 
this disease, before the act of parturition has occurred. I have never yet 
seen the true symptoms of Parturient Apoplexy before parturition, but I have 
witnessed Paralysis before calving, and confined only to the hind extremities, 
without the faintest trace of cerebral disturbance. The first symptoms are 
manifested, as a rule, within twenty-four hours after calving; sometimes they 
may be evident within a few hours only ; and sometimes, again, the period is 
prolonged for three or four days, and extraordinary cases have been recorded 
where the first symptoms were not exhibited until twelve or fourteen days 
after calving. 

As a rule, if forty-eight hours elapse between calving and the appearance 
of the first symptoms, with care and attention we generally have recovery ; 
but if within the twenty-four hours there is less prospect of recovery, still 
some that are struck down with the disease within even twelve hours make a 
good recovery. If you watch the animal carefully, possibly the first thing 
you notice is a startled, vacantjappearance of the countenance, with twitching 
of the eyelids; these symptoms become aggravated until the animal becomes 
gradually more restless, whisking the tail, paddling with the hind feet, 
probably bellowing much ; then she begins to swing back and forward, and 
it loose in a box she staggers until, with gradually increasing paralysis, she 
goes down altogether, attempting for a few minutes to regain her feet, which 
she is unable to do, when once fairly down, the head is inclined to the side, 
resting on the ground with the muzzle, until at last she rolls on to her side, 
and there lies full stretch with eyes staring and becoming less and less sensi- 
tive to the touch or light. If we now look closely into the eye, we find the 
pupil dilated, with ‘effusion into the interior chamber. The pulse, which at 
first is fairly full, gradually becomes quicker, less voluminous and jerky, until 
latterly it is scarcely perceptible. The coma gradually becomes more and 
more profound, with accompanying Tympanitis until at length we have the 
tongue hanging pendulous out of the mouth, with oral breathing and 
complete paralysis of the muscles of deglutition. These symptoms gradu- 
ally become more aggravated, with occasional spasmodic efforts and plunging ; 
in some cases there are present more excitement, with almost constant and 
continual spasmodic efforts, there being great difficulty in keeping the animal 
fixed in any way. These are the cases which, as a rule, are more fatal, 
because of the restlessness and inability to keep the animal from lying stretched 
out, thus encouraging the tendency to Tympanitis, which always aggravates 
the symptoms, and unless relieved hastens death, or in favourable case retards 
recovery. 

Preventive Treatment.—In adopting proper preventive measures, we can 
generally avoid an attack of the disease, at least a fatal attack. These consist 
in bringing the animal to parturition in rather a poor than a plethoric condition, 
and this is best produced by placing her in a large box or shed, three or four 
weeks before calving, where she can take plenty of exercise, and feeding 
her on nothing but hay and water, regulating the bowels with an occasional 
bran mash and some treacle and warm water, dispensing with all stimulating 
food such as meals, cakes, etc. As soon as the labour pains appear, administer 
a full saline purge, and after the act of parturition is completed, give the 
animal half a bucket of warm oatmeal gruel, and leave the calf with its 
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mother. Some recommend bleeding a week or two betore calving, but where 
these measures have been adopted 1 have not found it necessary. It is also 
a good practice to milk the cow a few days before calving. 

Curative Treatment.—This is most unsatisfactory. Nearly every practi- 
tioner has his own particular treatment, guided, asa rule, by the views which 
he holds asto the cause of the malady. I must confess that I have been 
singularly unfortunate in the treatment of this affection; but, nevertheless, 
that does not deter me from pursuing a course of treatment which I consider 
theoretically correct. As a rule, before our aid is required the cow is down 
comatose, and herein lies our great difficulty ; however, in some few cases 
we have them in the first stage, while they are restless and staggering, but 
not yet down. If that is so, and the pulse is fairly full and steady, I resort 
to bleeding, abstracting a large quantity of blood, according to the size and 
condition of the animal. This I follow up with two grains of eserine sulph. 
in solution, injected hypodermically, with the object of emptying the bowels 
as much as possible before the consequent paralysis supervenes. Strong 
mustard applications to the spine are well rubbed in for a considerable 
length of time, with a full dose of whisky or carbonate of ammonia in about 
a pint of cold gruel. See that the mammary glands are well hand-rubbed, and 
as much milk drawn as possible; this operation to be frequently repeated during 
the course of the disease. I consider the administration of full doses of 
Epsom Salts after the onset of the disease to be wrong in practice, as you 
thereby produce a nauseating and depressing effect which is contra-indicated, 
and ought to be avoided if possible. By this time, possibly, the animal is 
down, and now we must see to the comfort and position of our patient. See 
that she is propped up in the natural position on the right side, with sacks of 
sawdust, or chaff, or bolsters of straw, and by means of ropes fixed to the 
horns and tastened to the beams above. Keep the head in a straight line 
with the body and well up, to assist the circulation from the brain. Now fill 
a large stocking full of salt, and fix it round the horns in a figure of eight 
fashion, and afterwards, every half-hour or so, keep moistening with cold 
water. Empty the rectum by the hand, and draw off the urine from the 
bladder. Next, get a dozen or two of sacks, soak nine or ten of them in 
cold water, wring them, and place them all over the animal, covering these 
with the remaining dry ones, and over the lot place a good tarpaulin. Ina 
very short time, if you place your hand under the sacks, you would fancy 
the animal was in a good Turkish bath. The application of these wet sacks 
can be repeated every few hours. Follow up the whisky and carbonate of 
ammonia alternately, every three hours. If the case is an acute one, ina 
very few hours the coma becomes very profound, the tongue hangs out of the 
mouth, and there is inability to swallow. In that case I never attempt to 
administer any fluids by the mouth, or even to give balls as recommended by 
Professor Williams ; but I puncture the rumen and administer all the 
medicines through the cannula. This averts all danger of choking, and relieves 
the Tympanitis which is more or less always present. Besides, in any case 
where there is Tympanitis which is not overcome very shortly, I always con- 
sider it advisable to puncture the rumen, because by so doing you allow the 
escape of confined gases; you relieve the pressure on the diaphragm, and thus 
materially facilitate the pulmonary circulation, which very soon otherwise 
would become sluggish and aggravate the cerebral congestion. Enemas of 
warm water should be regularly injected into the rectum. With that treat- 
ment, sometimes in the course of thirty-six to forty-eight hours, signs of 
gradually returning consciousness appear, the eyes blink, the bowels begin to 
act, the breathing becomes more natural, and the animal is inclined to move 
its limbs more freely and look around ita little, although still very dazed. 
If, on the other hand, the breathing becomes very irregular and stertorous, 
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the tongue pendulous, great effusion into the eyes, and the sphincters 
relaxed, we may look for a fatal termination; and many a time the animal 
passes off so quietly, the breathing having previously been so indistinct, that 
you can scarcely imagine she is dead. The chief fost-mortem appearances 
are congestion of the lungs and vessels of the brain substance. 

Now just a word as to the fitness of the carcase of a cow which has 
suffered from this disease to be used as food. 

Although believing that the consumption of the flesh of a cow killed in 
any stage is harmless, yet, nevertheless, I consider it entirely wrong that 
carcases of cows suffering from this disease and many others should be 
exposed and sold as first-class meat, as 1 have seen done. If an animal 
affected with this disease was killed within twelve hours after attack, and 
before the system had become vitiated with the retention of effete materials, and 
administered medicines, I believe it to be impossible to detect any difference 
in the quality of the flesh and an ordinary healthy cow ; but if the animal has 
lived for about twenty-four to forty-eight hours and then be killed, the flesh 
on hardening is very dark in colour and less firm than ordinary meat, and 
does not keep for any length of time; and while believing it to be less 
nutritious and certainly less palatable, I still regard it as fit for food for the 
market, at a price, of course, which would place it within the reach of the 
lower classes, and which would be a great deal better than most of the meat 
consumed by them. 

This, gentlemen, concludes my paper, and although I have given 
expression to my opinions in a brief, rambling sort of way, and possibly not 
up to the standard of scientific papers previously read before this Society, 
still I trust you will excuse me, and may the discussion prove beneficial to all 
of us. 

Mr. HEATH thought a large number of cases were due to derangement of 
the stomach similar to Stomach Staggers, and not to Parturient Apoplexy, 
which he considered was rather rare. When the disease was due to 
derangement, there was a good chance of recovery, but in true Parturient 
Apoplexy the cases were always serious. He was of opinion that the juices 
of the stomach got displaced by the throes of the animal during parturition 
and so set up the disease. A saline aperient with Nux Vomica, and bleeding 
from the mouth he had found good remedies; yeast will also make the 
stomach act very quickly. 

Mr. GOLLEDGE said he should like to hear a little from those present on 
the fatty degeneration theory, which had been advanced by Prof. Penberthy 
and others. That heifers were not liable to Parturient Apoplexy went some- 
what to support the fatty degeneration theory. It was remarkable there was 
no rise of temperature nor febrile symptoms in this disease. He thought 
Mr. Heath’s idea of displacement of the gastric juice was upset by the fact 
that the disease rarely or never occurred when there was protracted labour. 

Mr. OLVER said he had tried different remedies and different treatment for 
this disease, but he did not know that there was any special method which 
would answer. He believed the best plan was to blister the poll and give 
stimulants, but the cases of recovery were more a matter of luck than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. BLoyE considered that Anti-parturient Apoplexy completely destroyed 
the theory Mr. Heath had advanced. He had tried electricity and various 
nerve tonics, but with very uncertain results. A great number will die and a 
few recover. He did not think that the meat of a sow slaughtered whilst 
suffering from Parturient Apoplexy should be sold to the innocent buyer as 
sound food. 

Mr. PARSONS would not recommend bleeding, saline purgations, or stimu- 
lants. The plan he had found most successful was to give Nux Vomica in 
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treacle every few hours, to clothe the animal warmly, and keep her lying on 
her|sterum as much as possible to obviate the tympany. 

Mr. PENHALE said a cow usually showed the first symptoms of Parturient 
Apoplexy after eating a hearty meal, showing that the disease was in some 
way connected with derangement of the stomach;-he did not think it had 
any connection with micro-organisms. The fatty degeneration theory was 
supported by the fact that the cows most liable were those which yielded 
large quantities of cream and butter. In such animals there was a pre- 
disposition to fatty degeneration; but if the vessels of the brain were 
ruptured through degeneration, it was difficult to account for so many cases 
of recovery. Saline purgatives, according to his experience, increased the 
fatality ; he thought it unwise to irritate the animal by setons, blisters, or 
mustard to the back. He congratulated the essayist on his carefully-written 
paper, and said he had proved himself to be a very close observer of the 
disease. 

Mr. CLEARE said, that owing to paralysis of the pharynx, a large number 
of cows were killed by drenching when unable to swallow; the best way to 
administer medicine was through a cannula in the rumen. He did not 
think the meat of a cow killed while suffering from this disease should be 
always regarded as unwholesome food. 

After an exhaustive reply from Mr. Stewart, he was heartily and unani- 
mously thanked for his very able and interesting paper. The members then 
dined together, and an enjoyable evening was spent. It was resolved to 
hold the next meeting at Plymouth in September. 

Wo. PENHALE, Hon, Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting and dinner of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Society, was held at the Victoria Hotel, Manchester, on February 
28th. 

Present, W. A. Taylor, Esq., President ; Messrs. P. Taylor, T. Greaves, E. 
Faulkner, W. Dacre, A. Lawson, T. Hopkin, S. Locke, J. B. Wolstenholme, 
and the Secretary, T. Briggs, Bury; A. W. Briggs, Halifax (President of the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association), W. Welsby, and A. Leather, 
Liverpool ; R. C. Trigger, Newcastle-under-Lyne; R. C. Edwards, Chester ; 
Drs. Harris and Nicols, Manchester; G. G, Mayor, Kirkham; J. L. C. Jones, 
T. H. Dale, and W. F. Shore, Manchester. 

Letters of apology were received from Professors Williams, Walley, 
McCall, Axe, Pritchard, Lewis, and Young, Owens College; Messrs. J. 
Malcolm (Midland Association), W. F. Greenhalgh (Yorkshire Association), 
W. Woods, jun., Wigan; Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Dr. Dreschfeld, Dr. 
Fleming, W. Hunting, W. Duguid, J. Welsby, J. Sumner, H. Sumner, S, 
Jackson, A. Darwell, George Howe, J. Urmson, J. Marshall, T. Dobie, J. 
Vaughan, E. Day, T. Leather, J. S. Hurndall, C. E. Challinor, and George 
Morgan. 

Mr. J. T. Thompson, F.R.C.V.S., of Sheffield, was elected a member of the 
Association. 

Messrs. J. L. C. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester; W. F. Shore, M.R.C.V.S., 
Manchester; C. Blackhurst, M.R.C.V.S., Broughton, near Preston; Jno. 
Rogerson, M.R.C.V.S., Kirkham; T. Eastwood, M.R.C.V.S., Northwich; and 
F. Armstrong, M.R.C.V.S., Accrington ; were nominated for membership. 

It was proposed that this year the Society nominate no candidate for 
Council. 

The PRESIDENT spoke as to the desirability of associating with the York- 
shire and Midland Associations. 
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Mr. R. C. TRIGGER, the nominee of the Midland Counties Association, in 
answer to the questions ‘‘ was he prepared to vote against the occupation of 
the dual capacity of council-man and examiner, said that he was prepared to 
vote against this. Also that he was prepared to vote for the repeal of 
the ninth clause, providing the funds were forthcoming for the obtaining 
of a new charter i! necessary. 

It was decided that the Association should join with the Midland and 
Yorkshire Association in furthering the candidature of their nominees. 


President’s Inaugural Address. 


Gentlemen, for the fourth time within a period of twenty years, I find 
myself occupying, through your kindness and instrumentality, the honourabie 
position of President of this Society. Allow me to state shortly my high 
appreciation of the confidence reposed in me, and to assure you that my 
utmost efforts shall be put forth during the current year in the interest of 
this Association. All 1 ask of you in return, is to support the chair in the 
future as you have done in the past. 

It is usual on occasions such as this to allude more or less to the internal 
politics of the profession, and far be it from me to assert that the present 
state of affairs is so satisfactory as to merit unqualified approval. However 
tempting this opportunity be to air one’s opinions on matters political, I 
refrain from doing so and turn, with your leave, to touch upon other subjects 
of present interest to the veterinarian. 

The time when gastronomic appetite is clamouring to be satisfied may be 
regarded as inopportune for along address, therefore, gentlemen, I trust a 
short, and in some degree, discursive one will be appreciated by you in the 
light of a desire on my part to contribute to that happy state of mind which 
almost always ensures a healthy digestion of wisely-selected viands. This 
somewhat jocular allusion to food leads one to the consideration of a subject 
of primary importance to public health, namely the consumption of the flesh 
of animals afflicted with disease communicable to man, and of all diseases 
so transmissable. Tuberculosis is at present receiving a large share of 
attention at the hands of scientific investigators. That this disease can be 
developed in young children by consumption of milk from tuberculosed cows 
in which the bacillus is present, has been proved ; but to my mind it has not 
yet been satisfactorily demonstrated that the ingestion by man of the flesh of 
tubercular animals in a cooked state is fraught with such danger as to 
necessitate the prohibition of the sale of a whole of a carcase in which the 
disease is found in a localised form. Some authorities would condemn all 
carcases in which there existed tuberculous lesions, whether or not they were 
able to detect the presence of bacilli; others would pass as fit for food, the 
flesh, if well nourished, in the event of microscopical examination failing to 
reveal the presence of bacilli, always, of course, condemning those parts 
invaded by the disease. 

With this conflict of scientific opinion, and in the absence of absolute proof 
that the ingestion of the flesh of tubercular animals in all stages of the 
disease is capable of propogating Tuberculosis in man, is it right to condemn 
the whole of the carcases of well fed animals in some of whose organs or 
membranes there is only slight manifestation of the malady ? 

From a financial or economic point of view, this question is a grave one. 
If, as has been asserted, 20 to 30 per cent. of animals slaughtered for human 
food exhibit tubercular lesions, and if the whole of these carcases be con- 
demned, there would arise an economic problem of some magnitude, and one 
not easy of solution. In such an event it would be impossible in justice to 
the owners to refuse compensation in the majority of cases. What sum 
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compensation would amount to annually I dare not, if I could, predict, but in 
this case, as in that of compensation for compulsory slaughter in contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia, it seems logically tenable that what is for the good of the 
public health, ought to be paid for out of the public purse, z.c. compensation 
should issue from the Imperial Exchequer, and not from the local rates. 

In view of recent decisions in courts of law, does it not occur to you that 
there is much need of reform in the whole subject of meat inspection? 
What can be more depressing and detrimental to the reputation alike of the 
medical and veterinary professions, than the conflicting testimony usually 
forthcoming when most questions are submitted for magisterial decision in 
open court? Weuld it not be far preferable if these cases could be 
investigated by a board of inquiry, consisting of a medical man and two 
veterinary surgeons, or one representative of each profession, with a referee 
in case of disagreement, whose decision should be final, and from which 
there could be no appeal? With all modesty I venture to assert that the 
veterinary profession is not represented on boards of health, and in matters 
appertaining to the public health, as its qualifications and usefulness merit. 
In addition to the claim of being most fit by reason of his special training for 
the post of inspector of meat, I contend that the inspection of milk-shops, 
dairies, and shippons, should be made by a duly appointed veterinary officer, 
whose emolument should be borne by the local or central authority, and 
whose work should be strictly limited to the performance of his duties as a 
public servant. There are many dairies, milk-shops, and shippons (in most 
cities and large towns) in anything but the most favourable condition for the 
storage of milk or the health of cows, and whom do we find acting as 
inspectors under the milk-shops, etc., order? Of other towns I know nothing, 
but with regard to this city, 1 am informed that the Nuisance Inspector is the 
individual to whom is entrusted the inspection of dairies, etc. His 
capabilities as inspector of nuisances in the ordinary acceptation of the term 
may be, and probably are, equal to the duties of his office, but that they are 
such as can enable him to decide as to the fitness of premises for the recep- 
tion and exposure of milk, and the sanitary conditions and surroundings of 
shippons is more than one can conscientiously believe or expect. With the 
hope that some day, not very remote, these and other sanitary matters of 
importance may be, as the result of governmental wisdom ot public agitation, 
refurmed, I pass on to direct your attention to a subject of engrossing 
interest to the public in general, and the so-called ‘ doggy public” in 
particular. 

I allude, as you will doubtless surmise, to the Rabies Order of 1889, or what 
is popularly termed the “ muzzling order.” This order seems, unfortunately 
to have given almost universal dissatisfaction. The “ anti-muzzler” says it 
is cruel and cannot possibly be the means of stamping out Rabies, as this 
dire disease is capable of spontaneous origin. The “ pro-muzzler” on the 
contrary, maintains that although muzzling in a proper manner may be 
temporarily inconvenient to the dog, it is not cruel, and is the most likely 
means of stamping out Rabies, and further that Rabies cannot and does not 
arise spontaneously. Let us for a moment calmly consider the question. 
That Rabies is a contagious disease, and can be transmitted to man and 
most animals by inoculation, no one present, I opine, will attempt to deny. 
If in the large majority of instances, inoculation occurs through the bite of a 
rabid dog, it must necessarily be conceded that to prevent the dog from 
biting will be the most likely factor in the diminution of the spread of the 
disease, and what, may well be asked, is so likely to accomplish this as 
efficient muzzling. The opponents of muzzling contend that compulsory 
registration and strict supervision are the best methods to adopt for the pre- 
vention of Rabies. The irritation felt and expressed by those in favour of 
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muzzling, is caused by the partial nature of the order. The question presents 
itself to my mind in two aspects. 1. Is the desire one only to check or 
diminish the spread of Rabies? If so, then the scheduling of those areas 
in which the disease is most prevalent will for a time have this effect. 2. If 
the object be the extinction or stamping out of the disease, then the present 
muzzling order must prove ineffectual. To free the entire country from the 
disease, all dogs without exception—and probably other animals also—would 
have to be muzzled for a period extending certainly over twelve months, and 
quarantine of considerable length would have to be imposed on all imported 
dogs. In the present state of party politics, with the anti-muzzling agitation 
well sustained, a proposal of this nature is not likely to become law; but if 
Rabies in animals and Hydrophobia in man are to be exterminated in Great 
Britain and Ireland, I maintain it can only be accomplished by repressive 
measures, such as I have indicated. It is notorious that most continental 
states employ the muzzle in keeping down Rabies, 2nd their records show— 
particularly in the case of Sweden—that the stricte1 and more universal the 
repressive measures, the greater is the decline in the number of cases and in 
the country named total extermination resulted. 

Belief in the spontaneity of Rabies, in the face of mocern scientific research, 
simply passes my comprehension, 

During the past yearthe nature of the virus of the zymotic disease 
“ Distemper in dogs ” has been discovered and demonstrated by investigation 
and experiments carried on by Mr. Everett Millais, assisted by eminent 
scientific men. For many years the contagious and infectious nature of this 
disease has been acknowledged by those acquainted with the direful mar- 
tality its ravages have caused, but it has remained for Mr. Millais and his co- 
adjutors to disclose the’micro-organism to which it owes its existence. From 
the nasal discharge of puppies suffering from Distemper, Mr. Millais was 
successful in separating three kinds of micro-organisms, viz., small bacilli, big 
bacilli, and micrococci. 

Subsequent cultivations and experiments demonstrated that the big bacillus 
is the causa causans of Distemper. The identity of this micro-organism was 
proved by its havirg satisfied Koch’s postulates. Mr. Millais has succeeded 
in propagating the disease by inoculation with an attenuated virus, but, 
writing in November last, states that further experiments are needed before 
he could advise the public to undertake the risk of inoculating for a modified 
disease. He purposed further prosecution of the subject in the direction of 
inoculation with the chemical product of the micro-organism, the results of 
which investigation will be published in due time. 

Should Mr. Millais and his colleagues be able to establish beyond doubt 
that “immunity can be given to the dog without giving it Distemper, even in 
ap attenuated form,” they will be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of the 
dog-loving nation. For the information of any desirous of perusing Mr. 
Millais’ articles on ‘‘The Microbe of Distemper,” I have pleasure in stating 
they will find them in the issues of the Fanciers’ Gazette, bearing dates 
October 11th and 18th, November 22nd and December 2oth, 1889, 

Since our last annual gathering, the Royal Commission on horse-breeding 
have decided that certain hereditary unsoundnesses should disqualify 
thorough bred stallions from competing for the Queen’s Premiums, This 
action on the part of the Royal Commission is undoubtedly a wise one, and 
must ultimately lead to the breeding of sounder animals in the districts 
travelled by the premium winners. Unfortunately for the horse breeding in 
this country, our friends the foreigners too often secure our best brood mares, 
hence the necessity of placing at the disposal of breeders sound sires, as it is 
obvious the influence of one sire in a district is infinitely greater than that of 
onedam. The steps taken by the commission to secure the services of sound 
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sires, at comparatively low fees, must command the warm approval of all 
thoughtful breeders of the half-bred horse. 

In the absence of Government grants, our profession is to be congratulated 
on the liberality displayed by the Royal Agricultural Society, who, on an 
appeal by Professor Brown, have resolved that an annual grant of £500 be 
made to the Royal Veterinary College (London) for the purpose of establishing 
a chair of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology, subject to conditions. 
This is the kind of help sorely needed, and it is to be hoped the example of 
our leading Agricultural Society may be emulated by other kindred bodies, 
as, alas, no assistance seems forthcoming from the national funds. 

That we have in the past suffered in comparison with our continental 
confreres in matters of original pathological research we are obliged to admit, 
and this has been from lack of means and opportunities rather than from want 
of skill. 

Gentlemen, our profession though numerically small and comparatively 
poor, in a pecuniary sense, is still young, and to-day manifests sign of vigour 
indicative of a higher development and greater public usefulness. 

The members and friends then sat down to a most enjoyable repast. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An Ordinary Meeting of the members of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society was held at the first Avenue Hotel, on March 6th, Mr. William 
Hunting (President) in the chair. The discussion on the paper on “ Rabies 
and its Prevention,” read by Professor WooprorrE HILL, on February 6th, 
was continued. 

Mr. RAyMonpD: Mr. President and gentlemen, with your kind indulgence I 
will offer a few observations in addition to what I said at the last meeting. 
I endeavoured then, in the face of what had been said about canine veterinary 
surgeons to take a back seat, because, of course, I cannot possibly set myself 
up as being acanine specialist. First of all, as regards muzzling, which 
seems to be the great subject, and the one which has been the turning point 
of the present discussion. The disease, Rabies, is communicated by a bite, 
or by licking, therefore it seems to me that the very first thing which a common 
sense person would do, with a view to prevent it, would be to muzzle, or put 
some hindrance on the teeth or the tongue of all animals who are liable to 
bite, and thereby cause the disease. That seems to me the common-sense 
point of view, and therefore I must declare myself to be distinctly a muzzler. 
After that, if you will allow me, I will go through some of the remarks which 
Professor Woodroffe Hill was kind enough to make. I find one of those to 
be as follows: “ Thousands of dogs have been ruined, and not a few killed 
by muzzling ; I make the assertion with a full knowledge of its truth and the 
power of proof.” Well, gentlemen, I should like him to quote a few instances 
of that, and I believe some of the other previous speakers have already asked 
him to do so. Of course, as he makes the assertion in regard to thousands of 
dogs, no doubt he will be able to quote a great many instances, and I suppose 
they will be authenticated instances, Another remark of his was, “ The 
muzzle, of whatever description, is in my opinion an instrument of more or 
less torture, and its application is only excusable under the most exceptional 
circumstances, such as uncontrollable ferocity in a dog at large, or when 
anzesthesia is impracticable in surgical cases.” I should like toask Professor 
Hill in what cases anesthesia is impracticable. Then he goes on to say 
further, ‘‘ No one appears, as far as 1 can gather, to have even suggested it as 
a likely agent to stamp cut Rabies.” Well, gentlemen, I think that a good 
many people have suggested it, but if not, I personally suggest it, and I also 
suggest that other measures should be combined with it. Further on he says, 
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“ That it (Rabies) may from time to time have a spontaneous death apart 
from legislative measures, and to arise as we have evidence to shew (though 
I admit exceptionally) from spontaneity. But the advocates of the muzzle 
may, and probably will, find that persistent canine mental irritation caused by 
muzzling, and resulting in a morose and savage disposition, has left its evil 
influence on successive canine generations.” Of course Professor Woodroffe 
Hill is a canine doctor, and therefore 1 cannot presume to set myself up 
against him upon a subject like this, but I confess it seems to me that it is 
rather trenching on the sentimental, and at any rate I should like him to give 
some instances of this. I should further like to ask him whether Dr. Dolan, 
whom he quotes, is the gentleman who advocates the treatment, and says it 
is successful of admivistering hot steam baths in cases of Rabies. I know 
that some doctor, having a somewhat similar name, has recommended a 
similar treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was a French doctor, Dr. Buisson. I do not think it 
was Dr. Dolan. 

Mr. RaymMonp: At any rate I happened to see a pamphlet some few weeks 
ago which was evidently being circulated in England by some doctor. Then, 
“Mr. Chaplin’s comparison of the muzzle and the bit, is not a good one. We 
can use our dogs, and specially hounds, efficiently without the former, but we 
cannot employ our horses without the latter.” I should like to point out that 
that can be done, and that it is done in Naples, where horses are driven 
without the use of a bit. The question of statistics is certainly a very 
difficult matter really to discuss, because, as everybudy knows, you can prove 
anything by statistics. Professor Woodroffe Hill says, ‘That in Scotland 
only two cases occurred in nineteen years, viz., between 1855 and 1574. Was 
this immunity due to muzzling? Certainly not.” I believe that matter has 
been referred to already by a better authority than myself, namely, Professor 
Walley, in one of the journals, but at the same time it is just possible that 
when the last outbreak occurred it was taken in sufficient time and stamped 
out at once, and as no infected animal crossed the borders, there were of 
course no further cases, In Paris, the nursery of cultivated Rabies, there is 
an absolute freedom from the muzzle, and yet dogs, especially poodles, are 
being continually drafted from there into this and other countries.” I have 
got Zhe Nineteenth Century with me, in which Dr. Fleming, who is also an 
authority on Rabies, has written a paper, and in that paper he says, “In the 
department of the Seine” (I may here tell you that Paris bears the same 
relation to the department of the Seine as London does to Middlesex, that is 
to say, if you took away Paris from the department of the Seine, there would 
be nothing left) “it was ordered that only dogs who were led or muzzled 
should be allowed in the public streets, and during the whole time that this 
measure was maintained, the number of cases of Rabies progressively 
decreased, but a recrudescence of the malady took place immediately upon 
the order being rescinded.” Then Mr. Hill goes on to say that ‘In Prussia, 
where muzzling has been enforced for the last quarter of a century, no one 
pretends that it alone is effective in preventing the spread of Rabies.” That 
is quite correct, but Rabies is practically stamped out there. Having regard 
to the nature of the country, its being open to other lands, naturally it will 
sometimes occur that a rabid dog will pass the frontier and introduce Rabies ; 
but as far as I can gather, it is at once stamped out by the present system. 
Then there is Dr. Sonderman, who says, “‘ The number of persons bitten had 
actually increased, owing to the irritability of dogs at home induced by 
perpetual muzzling.” Well, that is a mere matter of statement. I knowa 
good many people who keep pet dogs, and I confess I have never noticed any 
irritability in them from their being muzzled; and I may say that dogs when 
they want to go out yelpto have the muzzles put on. Of course, I am aware 
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that is only a personal statement, but it is just as much entitled to be taken 
as the statement of anybody else. Then Mr. Hill plunges into statistics, 
and as I said before, you can prove anything by statistics, and it is 
very difficult to controvert anything attemped to be proved in that way. 
He says, “In Vienna in 1881 and 1882, when the muzzle was not compulsory, 
the number of persons bitten by rabid dogs was five and two respectively ; 
in 1883 and 1884, when muzzling was enforced, it was three and ninety-three 
respectively.” Probably muzzling was instituted on account of some out- 
break, which I suppose was not at once put an end to, and there were more 
rabid dogs during this year, and they probably bit more people. Then there is 
one point that I amrreally able to get hold of, and that is this. In Baden the 
number went down from forty-three in 1875 to zeroin 1885. Upon that I 
have some statistics in Zhe Nineteenth Century which, although I know 
Statistics must be rather boring, I hope you will pardon me for reading, 
because really they are so extraordinary that they are well worth listening to. 
There was an old tax, which was a low one, and after a time they started, in 
consequence of an outbreak of Rabies, muzzling and a higher tax, and this is 
the result. Under the old tax in 1871 there were eighteen dogs affected by 
Rabies and one cat. In 1872 there were two men, one horse, and one cow. 
In 1873, twenty-seven dogs, three horses, two cattle and one pig. In 1874 
there were fifty dogs, two cattle and two pigs. In 1875, five men were 
affected, forty-three dogs, two horses, and two pigs. That was under the old 
tax. Then they took the sanitary measures and a higher tax, and this is the 
result : in 1876 there were twenty-eight dogs (you see at oncea jump from forty- 
three to twenty-eight), two horses, and one cow. In 1877 there were 
three dogs only. In 1878 there were four. In 1879 there were two. 
In 1880 two, in 1881 two—only dogs nothing else. In 1882 there were 
three, in 1883 there were two, in 1884 two. In 1885 none, in 1886 none. 
In 1887 there was a dog, which was imported from Metz, which became 
rabid, andhe bit one cow. In1888 none. So you see there are two points of 
view from which to approach statistics. Professor Woodroffe Hill says that 
in Baden the number went down from forty-three to zero in 1885, thereby 
quoting it as an argument in favour of non-muzzling; but I quote these 
Statistics in favour of muzzling. Before sitting down, I ought to say some- 
thing about spontaneity. Of course, as I expected, I have been taken to task 
for saying I am not convinced that spontaneity ever occurred. What I have 
been told is, that it does not occur spontaneously, because when once it is 
stamped out in a country, unless other dogs come in and introduce it, the 
disease does not occur again. It has been stated that in Bader, in Mauritius, 
in Sweden, and in other countries where the disease occurred, it does not 
occur now unless adog is imported. Then I am also told that it is absolutely 
unknown in Tasmania, New Zealand, the Azores and other places ; if it does 
occur spontaneously of course you ought to find it there. Well, I am willing 
to accept that in the absence of any stronger proof. Of course it may be 
asked, ‘‘ What do you suggest should be done?” My answer to that would 
be, that a system of universal muzzling should be enforced as far as can be, 
quarantine for a year to all dogs imported from abroad, and killing all vagrant 
and unmuzzled dogs; of course, the latter remedy would be subject to some 
qualification. Perhaps one ought to try and find the owner, although I 
confess from my own point of view I think the dog so found had better be 
destroyed at once. Then as to registration and ticketting, that from a cruelty 
point of view should also be adopted, not with a view so much to stamping 
out Rabies, as with a view of punishing those men who apply improperly- 
fitted muzzles to their dogs’ heads, and who are thereby guilty of very gross 
cruelty. There is, no doubt, a good deal of cruelty inflicted, probably un- 
knowingly, with the wire muzzle in particular. I have myself seen dogs 
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whose noses were rubbed raw by the muzzle, simply owing to gross care- 
lessness on the part of the owner, 

Mr. BRoaD: I quite agree that it is time that this subject should be dis- 
cussed by people who are competent to deal with it, and upon that 
account alone, I think Professor Hill deserves our thanks for bringing it for- 
ward. Although he has made some startling assertions, at the same time, I 
cannot help noticing that there is a great vagueness and uncertainty in some 
of his phrases. He says, “thousands of dogs have been ruined.” Now I 
venture to express the opinion that the amount of value which Professor Hill 
attaches to the word “ruined” must be taken into consideration. Inthe first 
place, he does not say how he considers they were ruined. Then, again, in 
regard to the number of dogs killed, he uses the somewhat indecisive phrase 
“not a few.” Well, that is only acomparative term. The same may be said 
with regard to his allegation as to the torturing of the animals; he there uses 
a more or less qualified expression also. I think it gives a little colour to the 
meaning of some of his phrases, if we turn to his description of the supposed 
case of a dog being muzzled in-doors as well as out of doors, for then he 
rightly thinks that that is a great hardship on the dog; but he does not de- 
scribe it as enhanced cruelty or aggravated cruelty ; he simply says, ‘actual 
cruelty.” All I can say is, if that is actual cruelty, what is the cruelty of 
muzzling as ordinarily carry out? If it is merely verbal cruelty, I entirely 
agree with him. I should also like to ask Professor Hill if he can give us a 
little more evidence in support of his theory of the spontaneous origin of 
Rabies, and I should also like to hear his opinion as to how he expects regis- 
tration to reduce the number of cases and outbreaks, and what benefits are 
expected to follow from the responsibility being brought home to the owner, 
and, I suppose, punishment, for damages committed by the dog, inflicted. 
We may imagine for ourselves some means by which the owner might be put 
to more trouble in endeavouring to prevent Rabies, but Professor Hill, in 
introducing registration as one of his plans for effecting prevention, I think 
ought to give us his views uponthe point. Healmost italicises Professor B. ; 
it is stated that nine out of ten persons are bitten by dogs in the house, but 
from the point of view from which we are considering the question, I would 
ask, does it matter in the least where people are bitten? What we must 
bear in mind is the fact that dogs transmit and propagate the disease, and if, 
by the adoption of universal muzzling, or any other means, we can reduce the 
number of cases of the malady, it is obvions to everyone that we must reduce 
the chances of people being bitten, whether at home or in the streets. Then 
Professor Hill very rightly admits that we are all lovers of animals, and are 
kindly disposed to the animals which it is our privilege to treat. I do not 
think that that is sufficient reason for suggesting that those who entertain an 
opinion in favour of muzzling are guilty ot cruelty. For my own part, | may 
say that I studied the question of muzzling carefully, and, I think, | am com- 
petent to deny that it is cruel in any shape or way. Again, Professor Hill 
says that he wishes to keep back sentiment as much as possible; but I should 
say that if this means that he does not make any reasonable defence of his 
position he should certainly do so, but if he cannot it is as well that he should 
not make the attempt. One of the chief arguments against it is that it is in- 
effectual. The position which I now intend to take up is to defend muzzling 
as it is at present carried out, and my experience has shown me that where 
muzzling has been introduced cases of Rabies diminish vastly. But if muzzl- 
ing has only reduced the number of cases there would be, I contend, every 
reason for continuing it until we find some system which is greatly superior. 
The same plea may be urged with regard to cats and foxes, namely, that if 
you muzzle the dogs, you ought to muzzle the cats and the foxes. All I can 
say to this is, that that is no reason why we should allow the disease to run 
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its course among dogs, and I contend that in that respect half a loaf is better 
than no bread. An inefficient system of muzzling is better than none at all, 
especially when it is introduced where Rabies is most prevalent and can 
quickly be extended. Then, on the point of efficiency, I would like to ask 
Professor Hill whether he considers registration equal in value to muzzling. 
A badge round a dog’s neck will certainly not prevent him biting, when the 
muzzle will, and in the earlier stages of Rabies many dogs will bear the 
muzzle and retain it, and it is quite idle to say that they will not. I have seen 
some, and what is more, I do not see any cause for surprise in the fact to any- 
one who has seen much of Rabies. Professor Hill says he is of opinion that 
it will become a rare“disease. It is a rare disease now, and, although it may 
become rarer in future years, I think it is rarer now when muzzling is carried 
out. Ihave always found it a very raredisease. Then, as to the suggestions 
as to its influence on the canine temperament, I think we have first to show 
that there is this great mental irritation and torture of dogs. For myself, I 
must say I have seen none of it. I must, of course, allow that you occa- 
sionally hear of a spoilt little dog, such as a petted King Charles spaniel, 
who will not submit to having a muzzle on under any circumstances, but in 
such a case there are generally some means found of keeping him in-doors. 
I should not like to allow one exception like that to spoil the rule. I think 
we have seen a great deal of bitting and bridling on horses, and more injury 
done to them in that way that the muzzle does to dogs; but I do not think 
that on that account we can say that our horses’ tempers are spoilt, or their dis- 
positions made morose and irritable, as would be the case according to that 
argument, after years and years of bitting and bridling. 

Mr. Moore: I think in introducing this matter Professor Hill has not only 
brought forward the subject of Rabies, but also the question of the muzzling 
order principally, and I think we ought to look upon the subject in that light. 
The question which he has asked a decision upon is whether muzzling itself 
is or is not a means of eradicating Rabies from this country, and not so much 
a discussion on Rabies itself. I myselfam of opinion that muzzling is not a 
proper means of eradicating Rabies at all. I think that if you consider Rabies 
as being induced by the bite or the saliva of a rabid dog, that the mere fact of 
muzzling brings the hands and the feet so much nearer the chance of being 
bitten, that that alone is an argument against muzzling as a means for its 
prevention. Then there is another point, that last year, as you will remem- 
ber, there was an order for three months’ muzzling, and in consequence of 
that the people of London, at any rate, took their dogs away from town on 
purpose to evade that muzzling order. Now the outcome of that was that an 
extension of the order was promulgated to the surrounding counties, clearly 
showing that the muzzling order had been the means of spreading the disease 
instead of preventing it. With reference to the way in which Rabies in trans- 
mitted, first of all it is said to be contagious only by contact with the saliva. 
Of course, the theory of its spontaneous origin is quite knocked on the head ; 
but at the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that others animals 
suffer from it, and that although dogs are really the cause-of Rabies, it does 
not originate with the dog. I myself believe that it originates in other 
animals, such as foxes and vermin of that description, and by that means is 
carried to a dog, who, of course, carries it to human beings and animals. 
Therefore, if we are to get rid of it at all, I contend that we ought to destroy 
every dog in the country, and then impose a quarantine on all dogs brought 
into the country. But muzzling itself will never do, and I hope, as a society 
of this kind, we shall never lay down the law that muzzling will eradicate this 
disease from the country. 

Mr. HARRISON: It was not my good fortune to be present when Professor 
Hill's paper was read, and the discussion which has been reported took place. 
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But I have an idea that the present muzzling order is doing an immense amount 
of good, and for this reason alone—in London, and round London, the police and 
others in authority have the power to seize all dogs who are roaming about 
unmuzzled, and I believe it is admitted that it is the stray dogs who generally 
produce Rabies, or are the means of conveying the disease. I know, at any rate, 
that in the small parish in which I reside, and in which I have some authority, 
the police have seized something like eighty or ninety dogs, and out of that num- 
ber sixty have not been claimed, and those sixty dogs, who are homeless, or 
at any rate have no owners, and no one to care for them, have all been des- 
troyed, and by that means sixty that might have been bitten and have bitten 
others have been got rid of. I think for that reason alone that the muzzling 
order is one which should be carried out, and I think if it is carried out in the 
way in which it is being done now, that we shall soon hear of a less number of 
outbreaks of the disease. I am sure that getting rid of stray dogs and homeless 
ill-cared for animals is one of the very best means of decreasing the number 
of outbreaks of Rabies. 

Mr. Burters: There are one or two remarks which I should like to make 
on a few points which have been raised by the paper. At the last meeting 
mention was made as to the incubative period of Rabies. Speaking from my 
own experience, I can quite confirm what Professor Hill stated, that two to 
three weeks is a very common period for incubation. I recollect the case of 
a certain outbreak (I think it is the same one to which Mr. Hill himself re- 
ferred) in which dogs were bitten and became infected with the disease from 
within two to three weeks afterwards. This continued for some time, until 
at last the whole of the pack had to be destroyed. They were not all seized 
with Rabies, but the disease became so confirmed among them that the whole 
pack of dogs had to be destroyed. Another instance occurred in my own 
practice, which rather tends to show that the incubative period may in some 
cases be somewhat longer than has been stated. I was once called in to see 
a dog that was said to be ill. It was a very large dog, and kept chained up 
in the yard, but allowed occasionally to go out. This dog was affected with 
the dumb form of Rabies. There was Paralysis of the jaw, and it was alto- 
gether a well marked case. The owner, however, would not believe that his 
dog was suffering from Rabies, and would not consent to have it destroyed, and 
kept it for two or three days longer, although ultimately it became so bad that 
it had to be destroyed. As this dog had been a very great favourite, the owner 
vowed he would have no more dogs. However, about twelve months after- 
wards I was again called in to look at another dog, which he had since 
obtained, and | found this dog also affected with the dumb form of Rabies. 
Now this dog had been purchased about a month after the other one had been 
destroyed, and since then had been kept chained up and fastened to the kennel 
in the back yard without having access to any other dogs, and yet he showed 
signs of the dumb form of Rabies in the time I have stated. Now the owner 
in that case assumed that he had got it from the saliva of the one which had 
been destroyed, and I must confess that it is quite possible that the dog had 
become infected in that way. I think that as tar as the incubative period is 
concerned it may be taken to range from a period of from two months to 
two years. Ido not think there is any definite period of time which has 
been clearly ‘shown to limit the incubative period. Now, with regard to 
muzzling, I think veterinary surgeons as a rule are in favour of the practice. 
Of course there is much to be urged against it, but when I come to regard the 
importance and value of human life as compared with that of animals, iI 
should say rather let 1,000 dogs perish than one human being be affected 
with Hydrophobia. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have a few remarks to make upon the subject under 
discussion, and, perhaps, I may as well make them now, while the gentlemen 
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who have not yet spoken are considering how they shall formulate their ideas. 
First, as regards the theory of spontaniety. I confess it is only respect for 
Professor Hill which leads me to offer any remark upon this question what- 
ever. I confess I did think that with the exception of perhaps nine per cent. 
of our profession, we were all agreed that none of these contagious diseases 
arise spontaneously. The facts mentioned by Mr. Raymond and the fact of 
the disease being of a contagious nature is, I think, sufficient to rencer it 
unnecessary for me to offer any more reasons in favour of the fact that the 
origin of one case of rabies is always traceable to a previous case. As to the 
cause of the spread of the disease there is no doubt that dogs do spread it 
most frequently. Indeed, 1 think we may almost say more than that, for in 
this country it is very seldom that any animal, other than the dog, does spread 
it, and it is well that it should be so, for, unfortunately, we cannot readily legis- 
late for other animals, and at present | do not think there is much necessity 
for doing so. Cats invariably run away from dogs, whether rabid or not, so 
that, to some extent, accounts for their not being bitten, and rabid dogs, as a 
rule, simply run in a straight line snapping at anything that happens to get in 
their way. Foxes, again, are not at all likely to get in the way of rabid dogs, 
they do not, as a rule, wait for a dog to come and bite them, and I venture to 
express the opinion that it would take a rabid dog ‘“‘all its time” to catch a 
fox. It is really only accident that finds the disease in the cat or the fox, and 
I think we need not contemplate the muzzling of either cats or foxes—which 
suggestion, however, I suppose is merely offered as a kind of reductio ad 
absurdum argument by those opposed to the use of the muzzle. As to the 
period of incubation I think it is extremely important that we should come to 
some agreement upon the point. If the period of incubation in Rabies often 
extended over a period of twelve months or more, I am afraid the disease 
would be practically outside any system of legislative amelioration. Fortu- 
nately it does not, although we hear now and then of cases extending over 
a period of twelve months. Although I should be very sorry to doubt the 
word of any individual in regard to statements of this kind, yet, at the same 
time, I must confess I should certainly like to hear something more of the 
way in which the animals had been kept, and of the possibilities of their 
having escaped, or having been brought into temporary contact with rabid 
dogs. I have myself had some practical experience of the mode in which 
dogs are often kept, and I know very well how the men who have the cus- 
tody of them perform their duty—very often it is left to a boy—doors are 
sometimes left open, and two or three animals get out, and if there happens 
to be a case of Rabies amongst them one can easily understand how it is that 
a dog shows signs of Rabies after twelve or fifteen months apparently sate 
keeping. As to the question of State regulations for the prevention of the 
disease, I think it is most important that the disease should be detected in its 
early stages. It would, therefore, be very desirable to publish as widely as 
possible a description of the symptoms, so that the owners of dogs who are 
inexperienced would be better able to detect the disease in its early stages. 
Again, I think it very desirable that the law should require notification so 
that the central authority or the local authority may know as early as possible 
of the existence of the disease. I am sorry to confess that veterinary 
surgeons sometimes hardly do their duty in this respect—they see a case of 
Rabies, but they neither advise their clients to report it, nor take the trouble 
to do so themselves. At the same time I do not think that it would be a good 
plan to require the veterinary practitioner to report those cases direct himself, 
for that would probably create a feeling of prejudice in the public mind, 
and cases would then be taken to a class of men, the worst in the profession 
or out of it, who would not report them. Of course, it is absolutely necessary 
that all affected dogs should be compulsorily killed, and I think it is necessary 
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that all dogs which have been in contact with affected dogs should also be 
killed. Whatever regulations are imposed it is necessary that there should 
be some restrictions concerning the movements of dogs in an affected area. 
Unless we have regulations concerning the movements of dogs we shall have 
very great difficulty in detecting the disease. We cannot prevent dogs 
moving out of a district, but we can insist on something being attached to the 
dog by which it will be possible to establish his identity either as having 
escaped, being a stray dog, or being under proper control. I agree that stray 
dogs are the best means of spreading the disease, not that stray dogs are 
those which are most liable to become rabid, but they, being about the streets, 
are most likely to be bitten by a rabid animal which has escaped from its 
home, and thus itself become a stray dog in the sense that it is, for the time 
being, homeless and ownerless. In reference to this point I think Mr, 
Harrison's figures can easily be explained. The license for the dog is very 
often paid very irregularly, and if a man’s dog escapes from him and he goes 
to the police-station to make inquiries the first thing he is asked is, ‘‘ Where 
is your license ?” therefore it is that so many dogs are not claimed, although 
until they became lost they had owners. For my own part I do not know 
how a dog is to get his living about the streets in a city like London, there 
are too many people with brooms and stones, and too many little boys to 
allow him long to remain a stray dog. In order to detect the temporary 
stray dogs we require some mark of identification, some means by which we 
can recognise him. Now there are at present only two methods suggested ; 
one is the registration collar, and the other is the muzzle. I might argue 
that an effective identification mark might take the form of a piece 
of blue tape round the tail. If it were a law that every dog should, 
before going out, have a piece of red or blue tape tied round his 
tail you would just as soon identify those dogs which were out without leave 
as if they had muzzles or registration collars on, but of course that would be 
ridiculous. Therefore, 1 look upon the muzzle and the registration collar as 
being the best means of identification. It is quite true, as several gentlemen 
have pointed out, for I have noticed the fact myself, that perhaps only once 
in fifty times is a dog brought to a veterinary surgeon with a muzzle on ; 
therefore, from the veterinary surgeon’s point of view, I think it is only right 
and proper that the muzzling regulations should be enforced, because when 
an outbreak of Rabies is prevalent one of the most dangerous things that we 
have to encounter is the risk of having an unmuzzled dog brought tous. I 
have had them brought to me led by the collar, and in a basket, and, in one 
instance, in a woman’s arms, but I have never had one brought with a muzzle 
on. It has been stated that of dogs killed in the streets suffering from Rabies 
a very small proportion have muzzles on—naturally, because dogs do not, as 
a rule, wear muzzles in the house, and that, to my mind, is one of the 
strongest reasons in favour of the muzzle as against the collar. Ifa dog has 
a collar on it does not annoy the owner, and therefore it is left on in the 
house, but the muzzle annoys the owner as well as the dog, and it is taken 
off, and it also has to be removed when the dog is fed, and they do not put it 
on again until they are obliged to. The very fact that the muzzle is taken off 
in the house is its great point in making it a useful article in any regulations 
for the prevention of Rabies. Of course, whatever apparatus is used for the 
purpose of identifying the dog, it must be accompanied by other regulations, 
as, for instance, the power to slaughter the dog when caught—the seizure, 
detention, and in the end slaughter of all stray dogs—whatever method is 
employed, this must take place. I think if we are to have the milder system 
of identity, namely, the registered collar, that we might properly suggest that 
the outside regulations be made more stringent. If a registered collar were 
used, I would suggest that policemen then have the right either to seize or 
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kill the dogs that are found in an infected area. If you do not have this 
stringent rule, people would not care a fig whether their dogs got out or not; 
they would only have to go to the nearest police-station and have them re- 
turned; but if the rule rendered them liable to be knocked on the head as 
soon as they were seen in the streets, I think the registration collar might be 
useful, but it is, of course, possible that the supporters of the collar would 
think that that was out of the frying-pan into the fire. Then it may be very 
fairly asked, What do we learn from the experience of these or similar regu- 
lations in this and other countries? I should be sorry to express an opinion 
upon statistics in one country or another, because it seems to me, according 
as you believe in mfizzling or do not believe in it, so statistics may be made 
to suit your argument entirely. To begin with, to show how this may be 
done, half an hour’s statistics are collected by persons interested either one 
way or the other, or there is a letter perhaps in the Standard from a man 
who has a friend who knew a person who went to Sweden, and who gives 
his opinion—well, all I can say is that that sort of thing is a very unreliable 
basis to form any argument or suggestion upon. In London we have had 
some experience. We know, as Mr. Woodger told us, and, indeed, as I 
know myself, that there were more rabid dogs in London before the institu- 
tion of these orders than there are now. It was about 1870, I believe, when 
this outbreak ot Rabies began. I did not know much of London or of dog 
practice before then, but I do know that during the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war we had a considerable number of rabid dogs in this country ; 
the disease seemed to increase up to the time the first regulations were in- 
stituted, and the regulations enforced, | think for the first time, by Sir Charles 
Warren, stamped it out, and I never saw a case during the latter part of that 
time, or for twelve months after. Now, under those regulations muzzling 
was not compulsory; the rule under Sir Charles Warren being that the dog 
must either wear a muzzle or de under control, and therefore it is hardly fair 
to use that as a positive argument in favour of muzzling, and I am inclined 
to think that the regulation of “ having the dog under proper control ” will, as 
it did at that time, stamp out Rabies as effectively as a muzzling order pure 
and simple, but will take a longer time. Then there is another advantage 
which the muzzling order has over the control order, and that is that many 
people lose their tempers over this matter, and the more they shout and 
write to the papers, the more attention is drawn to the disease, therefore both 
sides who make themselves active in the matter deserve very great credit for 
rousing public attention, and thereby helping to get rid of it. My own 
opinion is that the regulations now in force might be improved. If I hada 
theoretical set of regulations to draw up, one should be this: On the declared 
existence of a case of Rabies in any district, from the spot where the rabid 
dog was found for a radius of five miles in a!l directions, that spot should be 
immediately, automatically, from the mere fact of the dog being found there, 
declared an infected area, and that that infected area should exist for a 
period ofone month. I would say one month for this reason, that I believe 
there are very few cases of Rabies which extend in their period of incubation 
over a longer period than about 25 or 26 days, and hardly any over 20 days ; 
therefore a month would catch at least 90 per cent. of the cases of Rabies 
which might result from that one dog having bitten anything in that district. 
After that, if there were any further cases, the system would go on by itself, 
because each dog which was attacked with Rabies would immediately form 
an infected area. I have fixed five miles as a convenient distance, because I 
am convinced, unless you have a large area, you may not include the whole 
of the distance which had been travelled by the rabid dog. Then as to the 
exemptions. Mr. Chaplin has told us that there is nothing to grumble at in 
foxhounds, greyhounds, and sporting dogs being exempted. All I can say 
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is that I think there is. He has told us by way of argument that those dogs 
are medically and properly looked after. Well, | cannot agree to that. My 
own experience is that the ordinary kennelman is generally about as vague 
and misty on the diseases ot dogs as any one you can find. As a matter of 
fact, we know that there have been three or four outbreaks in kennels, and 
we also know that nobody about the place or in charge was able to correctly 
diagnose the disease. We know, for instance, that the Queen’s staghounds 
had the disease, and a large number of dogs were bitten before they got Pro- 
fessor Simonds down to tell them what was really the matter. You cannot 
trust to a kennelman any more than you can to a stableman, or an old woman 
who is fond of her pugs. I am not suggesting that these dogs should be 
muzzled, but I do say that we might adopt Mr. Hill’s suggestion, and compel 
them to wear a collar with a registration mark upon it. I remember reading 
a short time ago about a dog belonging, I think, to the old Berkeley pack, 
being attacked with Rabies, and doing a twenty-four hours’ gallop round the 
country before it was killed. I would venture to ask Mr. Chaplin what about 
the exemption in that case? Then what about importation? Are we to 
stamp out the disease in London, and be at the same time continually im- 
porting it from the continent? It really seems to me ridiculous that we 
should not impose some system of quarantine. It should be borne in mind 
that the disease is not only introduced by foreign imported dogs, but it is 
brought here by the old ladies and people who go to the Riviera and to 
Germany, and who take their dogs with them, there get bitten, and are then 
brought back again with the disease in their system, and thus spread it 
round. I have myself seen Rabies in dogs which have been taken abroad 
and brought back. I have seen one case from Algiers, one from Germany, 
and one from France. Until this sort of thing is guarded against, we shall 
continue to have periodical outbreaks in this country. We get up scares, 
and succeed in stamping out the disease temporarily, at a considerable 
amount of trouble and expense, and then it occurs again. There is only 
one other observation I should like to make. Some one mentioned that 
Baden had had a small tax and much Rabies, and had since increased it, with 
a result of less disease. Precisely the same thing holds in Ireland, where 
they have a 2s. tax on dogs; now Ireland averages about twelve cases of 
Rabies a week, and has done so for some time, but, unfortunately, Irishmen do 
not often seem to get bitten, therefore there is not much attention drawn 
to it. 

Mr. Oatway : I cannot agree with Professor Hill and our President about 
the duration of the incubative stage of Rabies in the dog. In regard to the 
case that was quoted, I think by Professor Pritchard the other night, I know 
for a fact that there was no rabid dog in the Royal Veterinary College for 
nine months previous to the animals going mad, and I have no doubt if the 
books were referred to you would find that that was so. I believe, myself, 
that the incubative period may not only extend over a period of fifteen 
months, but it may in some cases even be two years, and I can very nearly 
prove it by some cases which took place at Pinner, a village near Harrow. 
I first went into the Harrow district in 1876, and then had no cases of Rabies 
at Pinner. In 1878 (mind you I had seen no cases between) I was sent for 
to see a dog belonging to a poor man named Clarkson. I was of opinion 
that it was suffering from Rabies. The man said, “He has bitten me in the 
cheek ;” of course I was very sorry, and the next morning going to the station 
I met Professor Axe, who at that time was living at Pinner, and he said what 
a serious thing it was for Clarkson, with which I agreed. In six weeks from 
that time the poor fellow died, and about three weeks after his death I was 
again called to go and see some other dogs there. He had eight setters and 
two retrievers in his orchard, and every one of those animals were raving 
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mad. Fortunately they were all chained up, and I said to the son, I should 
recommend you to shoot them at once, that he would not do, but an old 
gardener went and hung every one of those dogs on to the trees. For 
fifteen months [ had no other case in Pinner, but now I believe a case crops 
up about once in every six or eight months. 

Mr, GIBBONS: Personally I think I may claim not to be biassed one way 
or the other in this controversy. I was told the other day by a brother 
practitioner that there had been an outbreak of Rabies in a certain town in 
1886, and there were altogether six cases. This was reported to the 
Municipal Authority, gnd they were asked to enforce the Muzzling Order, 
but so much opposition was experienced that they did not do it. The result 
was that in 1887 those six cases rose to forty-nine. Then they enforced the 
Muzzling Order, with the result that in 1888 the number fell to three, and in 
1889 there was not a single case. I was told that by a veterinary surgeon in 
practice in a large town in the midlands, and I could not help thinking that that 
was a very hard nut, indeed, for the anti-muzzlers to crack. I think if we could 
carry out the Muzzling Order effectively throughout the country it would be 
a very good thing. What objection would there be to carrying it out during 
the summer months, say from April to September, so that sporting dogs 
could be included? If that were done there would be no greater hardship 
upon the sportsmen than upon us. Iam of opinion that if the Muzzling 
Order were carried out in that way, and a strict quarantine enforced, that we 
should soon see the last of Rabies in this country. 

Professor HILL then replied, and the meeting closed, after passing a series 
of resolutions proposed by Mr. Epcar, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


THE examinations of the Veterinary Section, or Faculty of Comparative 
Medicine as it is termed, were held by the examiners appointed by the 
Council of Agriculture and Corporation of this University. These were Dr. 
Bell, Montreal; and Messrs Gadsden, M.R.C.V.S. Philadelphia ; W. Brydon, 
Boston ; J. A. Couture, Quebec; A. W. Harris, Ottawa; and A. McCormick, 
Ormstown. 

After the examinations were concluded, Mr. Scanlan read the valedictory 
address for the graduates, and Dr. McEachran replied to it. 

Before addressing himself specially to the graduates, he referred to the 
branches of scientific study to which his Faculty was devoted, and traced the 
rise of Veterinary Science from the earliest time, until now, when it is com- 
petent to rank side by side with Human Medicine. It embraced the study and 
comparison of the anatomy, physiology and diseases of animals, with those 
of the highest type of animal—man. Of necessity, the study was confined 
more particularly to domestic animals, in which field of study they had a most 
comprehensive one, when it was considered that medical science, in all its 
collateral branches and sub-divisions of study, had to be considered in relation 
to the different classes of domestic animals. Looked at ina still broader light, 
when we consider that in Canada alone there are about 1,165,288 horses and 
3,866,479 cattle and other horned animals, worth, in the aggregate, say 
200,000,000 dols., and representing no small proportion of the country’s wealth 
and knowing, as we do, that everyone of these animals is, like ourselves, 
liable to accidents and diseases, many of which are preventable, many curable, 
surely the ministers to these animals in sickness, from a pecuniary point 
alone, ought to be men well grounded in medical science. Day by day the 
sciences of Human and Comparative Medicine were becoming more closely 
united and more and more dependent upon one another. The day was not 
far distant when a course on Comparative Medicine would be found a part 
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of the curriculum of every medical school. He next paid a glowing eulogy 
to McGill College, which had done so mach for learning throughout the 
country. 

Speaking to the graduates he said :—Gentleman, —You have now completed 
the curriculum prescribed for you, and have been admitted to the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Science. This you have gained after a hard course of 
study, and having passed most searching written and oral tests, by indepen- 
dent examiners appointed by the Government, as well as the examinations 
prescribed by the University. 

Presumably, therefore, you are qualified to practice ; I believe you to be 
so. Your examiners declare you so, this great University announces 
you so. Now, gentlemen, do not imagine this memorable day in your lives is 
to mark the end of your studies; by no means 

During your pupilage you have but little time to familiarize yourselves 
with the literature of your profession other than your text-books. It will 
now be your duty todo so. To keep pace with the rapidly-evolving science 
of Medicine, you must be constant readers of scientific journals and new 
publications, not alone those directly bearing on your own particular pro- 
fession or science, but on all co-lateral subjects. There is no profession 
which requires in its members so varied a store of general knowledge as does 
yours. 

In the daily walks of life you will come in contact with all classes of society, 
and all degrees of rank and station. You will be expected to have a general 
knowledge more or less extensive, and be expected to engage in intelligent 
conversation on almost every conceivable subject which happens to be of 
particular interest to eaci: special client. Thus, the advanced farmer leads 
you into discussions on “ Silos,” on feeding standards, the relative merits of 
this or that breed of cattle, horses, sheep, or swine. 

The sporting man imagines that you should know all winners and pedigrees 
ofnoted horses. The politician expects you to be thoroughly conversant with 
the bills before the house, and will be surprised if you admit that you do not 
wade through Hansard regularly. 

It is your duty, therefore, to be a student of everything around you; be 
observant, and gather information from every source possible. Make ita habit, 
on every occasion when you are asked for information which you cannot impart 
from want of knowledge, note it down, and go to your library and inform your- 
selves of it for future use. So in your practice acquire a habit of noting cases 
record every case of more then passing interest, and study the subject carefully, 
read every available standard author on it, and in the light of knowledge so 
obtained, applied to the case under observation, you will soon become masters 
of your profession. 

Never miss an opportunity of making a ost-mortem examination; nothing 
aids a man so much in making a direct diagnosis as the repeated corrections 
and errors disclosed by a Jost-mortem examination. Never waste a patho- 
logical specimen, think how much good others may gain who succeed you as 
students of Comparative Medicine, from even one specimen, accompanied by 
a carefully recorded history. Museum specimens, accompanied by histories, 
are of great service in illustrating didactic lectures. 

In your practice acquire the habit of caretul clinical inspection, and ever 
remember that your patients, though dumb, are in all things like as we are 
—they hear, see, feel], smell, taste, suffer pain, and enjoy pleasurable emotions 
just as we do. Deal with them in the full consciousness of these facts. Do 
not frighten them either by voice or look, never cause even the slightest pain 
that you can prevent, and never nauseate them by nauseous medical 
— such as you would consider barbarous in a doctor to prescribe for 
yourself. 
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In surgical operations, don’t forget the sentient nerves which ramify every 
part of the body, employ every means in your power to lessen the suffering 
in necessary operations; too little use is made of the valuable discoveries 
applied to lessen human suffering; local and general anzesthetics. 

In your fees be moderate—by no meansundervalue your professional services 
—but be satisfied with fair, moderate charges. 

Acquire prompt business habits, keep engagements punctually; nothing 
drives friends and clients away as quickly as inattention to engagements. 

Collect your accounts regularly, pay your own debts promptly, and avoid 
debt as you would a quicksand. 

Gentlemen, in going out into the great world, do not suppose that you will not 
have to meet with opposition and discouragements—for you shall; but meet 
them manfully ; and let me assure you, that with your scientific attainments, 
and by unimpeachable conduct, by industry, sobriety, and fair dealing with all 
men, you need have no fear for the future. 

The importance of your profession is daily becoming more and more 
understood ; if you fail, blame not your profession, but blame yourselves, and 
never forget that, under no circumstances, can your profession disgrace you— 
but you may disgrace your profession. 

Choose for your companions those only who are enlightened and refined ; 
let your reading and your conversation always be elevating in character. 

In all things be gentlemen ; live as gentlemen, talk as gentlemen, and dress 
like gentlemen. 

Much more might profitably be said on your duty to yourselves, to your 
clients, to your profession, and to your Alma Mater, but time forbids. 

In conclusion, therefore, gentlemen, on behalf of your teachers who, we trust, 
you will consider your lifelong friends, I say you ‘‘ God-speed ;” we send you 
forth into a wide field of scientific usefulness, in which we trust some of you, 
at least, will become eminent and successful men, honoured and respected by 
your fellows and confreres. We will watch your progress as fathers do their 
children, and never forget that we look to you, who are the first University 
graduates of this Faculty, to uphold the reputation of your Faculty, and this 
great University, of which it forms a minor part. 

In the name of the Faculty, I beg to tender our thanks to the Provincial 
Government for their liberality in continuing to give us the annual grant, and 
to the Hon. Acting Commissioner of Agriculture, for taking the trouble to 
honour us with his presence to-day; to those gentlemen who constitute 
the Board of Examiners, who have travelled long distances in order to 
assist us, and to this great assembly, for your patience in listening to these 
remarks. 

The Principal expressed regret that Hon. D. A. Ross, who it was expected 
would be present, was unable to attend. 


ROYAL COUNTIES VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


On May 5th a Conference of the Presidents and Hon. Secs. of the various 
Veterinary Associations, was held at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, to determine whether it was possible to 
have dates fixed by mutual consent, for meetings of the different Associations. 
Mr. Wheatley, President R.C.V.M.A., occupied the chair, There were also 
present Messrs. H. W. Wragg, John Malcolm, F. Greenhalgh, Thos. Greaves, 
Wm. Hunting, E. A. Hollingham, F. Raymond, and H. Kidd. 
The President said the meetings of some of the Associations clashed with 
those of others, and as a matter of course the meetings were not so well 
attended, because several gentlemen were members of a number of Associa- 
tions. It was therefore thought that the Presidents and Secretaries should 
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meet to see whether some arrangement could not be come to, as to the fixture 
of the dates for these meetings. 

After an amicable discussion, in which all the members present took part, 
it was agreed that a circular be sent to various Associations, asking them 
whether they can fix the dates suggested by this Conference, 

The following was approved by this Conference :— 














| f hon ; 
Name. | President. Hon, Sec. : ey of Suggested dates. 
Border Counties ...\T. Greaves Ay. Armstrong ...|Feb., May, Aug., Nov. {First Friday of 
| | | these months,: 
Central oo ....W. Hunting ...|Sidney Villar ., |First Thurs. monthly, As at present. 
} except Aug.and Sep 
Eastern Counties...|J. E, Kitchin ...)R. S. Barcham |Feb. and July ... we jand Wed. in these 
' } | months. 
Lancashire «. W. A. Taylor...|Peter Pike  .,.;2nd Wed.in Mar., June,|As at present. 
| Sep. and Dec. | 
Lincolnshire «.F.L. Gooch ...\Jas.Smith  .../Feb., June, and Oct.....and Thursday in 


} | these months. 
Midland Covnties... F. W. Wragg ...|John Malcolm...|;2nd Friday of Feb.,|As at present. 

| | May, Aug., Nov. } 
North of England...\J. W. T. Moore |W. A. Hancocks|Last Friday of Feb.,|3rd Friday in these 


| May, Aug., Nov. | months. 
Royal Counties ....A. Wheatley ...|H. Kidd «|Last Friday of Feb.,)Last Friday in 
| July, Nov. | Feb., June, Nov. 
S. Down & N.Yorks'J. Nettleton ...;|\W. Awde «.|Feb., May, Aug., Nov.|3rd Thursday of 
} these months. 
Southern Counties F, Raymond .../E. Hollingham |Last Thurs. Mar.,|As at present. 
June, Sep. | 


Western Counties |J. P. Heath ...|W.Penhale .../3rd Thurs. Mar. and/As at present. 
Sep. 
W.T.Greenhalgh|Last triday Jan., April,|As at present. 
| July, Oct. | 


' 
Yorkshire .., A. W. Briggs...| 
| 





H. Kipp, Hon. Sec. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE spring examinations of the Ontario Veterinary College terminated on 
the 5th of April. During the whole of the week preceding, the Board of 
Examiners had been in session, examining the numerous applicants for the 
diploma entitling them to practice. The examinations were conducted in the 
most thorough manner, and gave guarantee that those who succeeded in 
passing would be competent to undertake the responsibilities of their pro- 
fession in any part of the world. 

There was a large gathering of the students and friends of the College, to 
hear the result of the weeks of labour on the part of the examiners, 
and to take part in the closing exercises. Upon the platform 
were: Professor Smith, F.R.C.V.S., Principal of the College; Sir Daniel 
Wilson, President of Toronto University; J. H. Morris, Q.C.; C. R. Pope, 
Consul-General of the United States; Dr. Thorburn, Dr. May, Dr. Aikins, 
Dr. Duncan, Dr. O'Reilly, Superintendent of the General Hospital; Rev. 
Principal Cowan, of Knox College, Professor Wright, of Toronto University ; 
Professor London, Alderman Frankland, Alderman Dodds, and others. 

Professor SMITH opened the proceedings with a brief account of the insti- 
tution over which he presides, and which he has brought to so high a degree 
of efficiency. He spoke of its inception, its early struggles, its steady and, 
latterly, rapid progress; and referred to the new buildings of the College, 
occupied for the first time during this session. 

After the reading of the graduate honour and prize lists (there being one 
hundred and forty graduates), Sir Daniel Wilson was called upon by the 
Chairman for an address, 
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Sir DANIEL briefly, but heartily, responded, congratulating Principal Smith 
on the success of the College, and bearing generous testimony to the efficiency 
of the institution. He presented the silver medal in the class of pathology. 

The presentation of prizes was then proceeded with, in which Professors 
Cavan, London, Ramsay, Wright, Consul Pope, Dr. Thorburn, and others 
took part, all speaking highly of the College, its Principal, its Professors, and 
the work it has accomplished, 

Dr. Alkins, Dean of the Medical Faculty of Toronto University, in the 
course of his address especially remarked upon the admirable arrangements 
for light and ventilation in the lecture-rooms of the College. 

Consul-General Pope, in presenting the gold medal to the student passing 
the best examination of the year (J. H. Ullrich, of Decator, Illinois, U.S.), 
referred to the fact that so many American students came over to be educated 
at this College. Their action in this respect, he thought showed their acumen, 
as “a Yankee knows a good thing when he sees it.” 

Dr. O'REILLY thought that, if it were possible to unite the 400 students 
attending the Veterinary College with the 600 medical students of the City, 
one of the best regiments in Her Majesty's Service would result. 

After the presentation of prizes had concluded, Mr. W. J. BRoADDUs, as 
representing the graduating class, came forward, and in an eloquent speech, 
presented a large heavily-framed class picture to Professor Smith, as a token 
of the admiration and esteem felt by the students for the College and its 
Principal. The remarks of Mr. Broaddus were rapturously applauded. 

Professor SMITH, in accepting the gift, referred to the happy relations 
always existing between the students and himself, and most heartily wished 
them all possible success in their life work. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AT the Monthly Meeting held on May 7th, Sir JoHN THOROLD presented the 
report from Professor Brown :— 

Pleuro-pneumonia.—During the five weeks ended April 26th, there were 
thirty-two fresh outbreaks of this disease reported in Great Britain, 111 cattle 
were attacked, and 436 healthy ones which had been exposed to infection 
were slaughtered. Of these outbreaks twenty-three occurred in England, in 
the counties of Cumberland, Durham, Essex, Lancaster, Leicester, London, 
Middlesex, Norfolk, Notts, Surrey, and York (W.R.). The nine outbreaks in 
Scotland were in the counties of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Forfar. Of the 
Ir cattle attacked, sixty-nine were in England and forty-two in Scotland, 
while 315 of the healthy cattle slaughtered were in England and 121 in 
Scotland. 

In Ireland, thirteen fresh outbreaks of Pleuro-pneumonia were reported in 
the five weeks ; thirty-eight cattle were attacked and 266 healthy ones in 
contact with them were slaughtered. These outbreaks occurred in North 
and South Dublin and Rathdown. 

Professor Brown had also reported that the Royal Veterinary College had 
appointed Mr. P. D. Coghill, of the Laboratory of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, to be Superintendent of the Bacteriological Laboratory 
and Curator of the Museum which had recently been established at the 
College by the aid of the Society. The Committee recommended that a grant 
of £50 per annum for three years be made by the Society towards carrying 
out the objects of the scheme for the examination and registration of Farriers, 
subject to the condition that the whole guarantee fund of £200 mentioned in 
the report of the sub-committee be raised. They also recommended the 
appointment of Mr. A. W. Mason, of Leeds, as an additional provincial 
veterinary surgeon for the West Ridirg of Yorkshire. 
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On the motion of Sir JoHn THOROLD, seconded by Mr. Cray, the grant of 
£50 in aid of the Horse Shoeing scheme was agreed to as recommended by 
the Committee. 





Parliamentarp Lntelliqence. 
House of Commons, May 5th. 


THE DOG MUZZLING ORDER. 

In answer to questions from Mr. LEEs, Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
and Mr. W. AINSLIE, 

Mr. CHAPLIN said: The returns of deaths from Hydrophobia since the 
muzzling order came into force are not at present in the hands of the Board 
of Agriculture. But Iam glad to say, with regard to Rabies, that in every 
county which has been placed under the regulations, and in the country as 
a whole, there has been a marked diminution in the number of outbreaks 
since the passing of theorder. For instance, in 1889, for the last two quarters 
of that year there were 133 cases in the third and eighty-one cases in the 
fourth quarter reported to the Board. For the first quarter of the present 
year they have been reduced to thirty-nine, and for the month of April there 
have only been seven cases throughout England, as compared with eleven for 
March, fourteen for February, and fourteen for Januiry of the present year. 
In the metropolis and the West Riding, although tuere has been a large 
diminution, cases are still of constant occurrence, and there have also been 
comparatively recent outbreaks in Hampshire and West Sussex, in which 
latter county a muzzling order has been imposed by the local authority. 
With regard to Lancashire and the home counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, and Kent, so far as they are not included in the Metropolitan district, 
no cases have been reported for a considerable period, and if the reports 
continue to be as favourable in the case of the home counties as they have 
been of late I shall hope to be able to modify the order, if it is not suspended, 
at no distant time. I may be allowed to add, as it will be of interest to the 
public, that, since the order has been enforced, of the rabid dogs seized in 
public places nine were properly and securely muzzled, and were thus pre- 
vented from doing mischief. 





Arup Weterinarp Departurent, 


Gazette, May 20th, 1890. 


The following Veterinary Surgeons to be Veterinary Surgeons First Class, 
ranking as Captains: Henry T. W. Mann, George R. Griffith. 


Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon J. Anderson is home from Bombay, on six 
months’ leave of absence. Veterinary Surgeon First Class Murray 
Anderson is also home on private leave from Egypt. Veterinary Surgeon 
First Class Berne embarks early in July, to relieve Mr. Crawford in South 
Africa. 

It has been decided that Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon J. D. Lambert 
will succeed Dr. Fleming as Principal Veterinary Surgeon, and that 
Veterinary Surgeon First Class F. Duck will become Inspecting Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

The following circular has been addressed to the Officers of the Depart- 
ment, at home and abroad :—Dr. Fleming, being about to retire from the 
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Principalship of the Army Veterinary Department, desires to offer his sincere 
thanks to the Administrative and Executive Officers of this important branch 
of the service, for the hearty and most valuable support rendered by them 
during his tenure of office. To this support, and to their zeal and intelligence 
in carrying out their arduous and responsible duties in peace and in war, 
must be ascribed the very satisfactory, and indeed exceptional, position in 
which the Department now stands, when compared with that occupied by 
the Veterinary Service of other armies, or even with that in which their own 
stood not many years ago. This well-merited position, Dr. Fleming feels 
assured, will not only be maintained, but enhanced in the future, to the 
further advantage of the Army and our great Empire; and nothing will 
afford him more pleasure in his retirement, than the knowledge that the 
Department with which he has been so long connected is in a flourishing 
condition, and its officers continue to be distinguished for devotion to their 
duty and the advancement of their profession. 





Obituary. 


Mr. J. Cheesman, M.R.C.V.S., of Wandsworth, London, died on May 
13th, in his fifty-first year. He graduated in 1859, and had held the office of 
Vice-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The following deaths have been reported: H. Jones, Llangefni, Anglesea 
(graduated in 1864); F. S. Horner, Kildwick, Yorks. (graduated in 1867); 
A. Gantry, Port Mauritius (graduated in 1876) ; R. Bolster, Tralee (graduated 
in 1883); T. H. Rochfort, Parsonstown (graduated in 1883), 





utes and Hews, 


AcTINoMYcosis IN MAN.—At a recent meeting of the Imperial Royal 
Society of Physicians of Vienna, Professor Albert brought forward two cases 
of Actinomycosis. One was that of an adult who suffered from a hard 
infiltration in the anterior region of the neck. Over one spot there was a 
violet discolouration of the skin and fluctuation. Professor Albert diognosed 
Actinomycosis. The second case was one of Actinomycosis of the lower 
maxillary region in a boy. The disease developed with symptoms of 
Periostitis, Professor Albert remarked that he had seen thirty-eight 
cases of Actinomycosis in rhan during the last few years, and since the 
beginning of the present scholastic year alone he had observed eight such 
cases. This seemed to suggest that Actinomycosis occurred more frequently 
than before. There was no doubt, however, that many cases had been over- 
looked in former times, and this was particularly true of the chronic dental 
Fistulce, which were explained by the supposition of tuberculous Dyscrasia, 
and in which a fatal issue had often been observed. 


Epizootic HAMOGLOBINURIA IN CATTLE—At a recent meeting of the 
Imperial Royal Society of Physicians of Vienna, Professor Weichselbaum 
showed microscopical specimens (which had been sent to him by Professor 
Babes) of epizoéty Heemoglobinuria from the kidney of an ox, which had 
succumbed to this disease. Numerous red blood corpuscles containing 
diplococci were seen. According to Babes, these diplococci were the cause 
of an epizodty which was observed among the deer in the lower regions of 
the Danube. It was difficult to explain how the diplococci got into the red 
blood corpuscles, 
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HORSES IN THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ARMY.—The Reichswehr publishes 
from official sources some particulars concerning the horses of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army. At the end of 1889, excluding those of the two Landwehrs, 
the total number of horses was 55,610, divided thus :—With the Cavalry, 
40,969 ; Artillery, ro;995 ; Train, 2,657; other troops,989. During the course 
of the year 219 horses were destroyed on account of infectious disease, 360 
were lost from other causes, and 5,564 became, in the normal course, 
unserviceable. Very curious particulars are added of the age of the horses, 
which seems in a considerable number of cases to be excessive. Of the 
55,610 horses named above, 1,674 are in their fifteenth year, 1,124 in their 
sixteenth, 645 in their seventeenth, 340 in their eighteenth, 173 in their nine- 
teenth, and 89 in their twentieth, while 59 are above 20 years old. In their 
sixth year are 6,241; initheir seventh, 7,306 ; in their eighth, 5,761 ; and in their 
ninth, 5,615. In the Cavalry the greatest number of horses of 15 years and 
more is found in the 1oth Hussars (10°2 per cent.), and in the Artillery in the 
16th Heavy-Battery Division (30°3 per cent.) ; while the Tiain has 55:4 per 
cent. of such horses. In consequence of the publication of these details the 
remount question is attracting much attention in Vienna, and a demand is 
made that a large number of young horses shall be bought. 

A Curious LIGHTNING AccIDENT.— The following tale comes from 
Johannesburg :—A curious lightning accident occured at the Tharsis mine 
the other day. An ox grazing close by its head-gear was struck on the head. 
The fluid passed down the animal’s side, then turned and, entering its shoulder, 
passed out at its front foot. The ox sprang in the air, and, after running a 
short distance, dropped down dead. 


ConTaGious DISEASES IN GERMANY.—Dr. Muller, director of the Royal 
Veterinary School, Posen, estimates that in the ten years ending 1889, Germany 
has lost £26,000,000 by the ravages of Cattle plague and Foot-and-Mouth 
disease. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS IN QUEENSLAND,—The Chief Inspector of Stock at Brisbane 
received a telegram from an inspector of brands at Beaudesert stating that 
a butcher bought four diseased bullocks in Brisbane and intended boiling 
them down for pigs. The officer, wishing to know whether he could prevent 
him, was informed that under the existing state of the law nothing could 
be done unless the meat was actually exposed for sale. These cattle are 
suffering from Actinomycosis. The question of dealing with cattle suffering 
from this disease was recently referred tothe Minister of Justice, but up to the 
present no reply has been received from him. 


ANTHRAX IN NEw SovutH WALtEs.—-Another outbreak of Anthrax is 
reported at Carcoar, and, owing to the prevalence of the disease in some 
portions of the pastoral districts, stock-owners are pressing the Govern- 
ment to arrange for the introduction of vaccine for inoculation against 
the Anthrax. 


TRANSMISSION OF RABIES.—At a recent meeting of the Biological Society 
of Paris, M. Chauveau read a note by M. Galtier on the means of transmitting 
Rabies, in certain rare cases, by the digestive, respiratory, and genito-urinary 
passages. The buccal mucous membrane of thirty rabbits was painted with 
an emulsion of rabic medulla oblongata. Four of the animals contracted 
Rabies. Thirty others absorbed the same substance; two became mad. 
Instances have been known of children contracting Rabies through applying 
objects soiled by the saliva of a dog to their mouth. The Pasteur method of 
vaccination should then be employed. Eleven rabbits out of thirteen were 
killed by intralaryngeal injections. Inoculation in the conjunctival cu/s-de-sac 
will also determine Rabies, M. Nocard has administered to a fox in six weeks 
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eight brains and medullz of rabid foxes and five or six brains of mad dogs. 
The animal acquired neither Rabies nor immunity from it, for after trephining 
and inoculation it contracted the disease. 


An Epizoory 1n Docs.—MM. Megnin and Veillon have observed in three 
packs of hounds, an Epizoéty (described in the British Medical Journal as 
an “ epidemic”) similar to Influenza. M. Strauss found different lesions in 
the dead bodies of these animals; in one there was Purulent Pleurisy—“ a 
rare affection in dogs.” <A bacteriological examination revealed the presence 
of very small micrococci, with the characteristics of streptococci found in the 
Purulent Pleurisy folfowing Influenza in the human subject. 





DIPHTHERIA IN Birps.—M. Jules Ménard has tried to show that some 
children have caught Diphtheria at the Jardins d’Acclimatation from birds 
kept there. He acknowiedges that, while it is true that the birds in the 
gardens sometimes have the Diphtheria peculiar to aves, there is no analogy 
between that form of Diphtheria and the disease as it affects human beings. 
Bacteriology also shows that these two forms of Diphtheria are distinct. At 
the central market, a number of people are employed to feed pigeons artifi- 
cially. These birds often have Diphtheria, but transmission has never been 
detected. Fowls on board ship are frequently attacked with Diphtheria ; 
they are, nevertheless, cooked and eaten, and Diphtheria is unknown in the 
Navy. 

INFLUENZA.—Several cases had occurred at Wellington, New Zealand, 
where horses are said to be also affected. 


A Lecat Dectston.—In the Scotch papers isa curious legal point. A local 
farmer imported two Irish cows “ just at the drop of carving.” He sold them 
to a Dundee cowkeeper, who agreed to send for them next morning and take 
them away. During the night one calved, and choked herself in the endeavour 
to eat the placenta. The cowkeeper refused to pay for the cow, and the 
Sheriff held that he was justified in the refusal, inasmuch as there had been 
an absence of a right and proper degree of care and attentiontothe cow. The 
case was reheard: and evidence was given that the cow calved in the field: 
the farmer’s servant saw that she had calved safely, and did not think it 
necessary to interfere. The judge held that the man was right: and 
condemned the cowkeeper to pay for the cow on the ground “ that parturition 
being a natural operation, the less interference there is, at and after, the better 
it generally will be.” 


GLANDERS IN THE FRENCH ARmMy.—It is reported that there is at present 
a serious prevalence of Glanders among the horses of the French Army. 


THE Royat COLLEGE oF SuRGEONS.—Sir Morell Mackenzie calls the 
College of Surgeons “little more than a huge shop for the sale of surgical 
licenses.” 

A Pro.iric Ewe.—A half-bred ewe, belonging to Mr. Henry Dugdale, of 
Cleaop Park, Settle, has given birth to five lambs. Four are doing well, but 
the fifth died shortly after birth. The same ewe dropped three lambs in 
1888, and a similar number last year. In three years, therefore, it has yielded 
eleven lambs. 

A BANQUET OF HORSEFLESH.—Perhaps some of my readers, says Mr. 
Lees Knowles, M.P., in the Mincteenth Century, can call to mind the horse- 
flesh banquet given in London in 1868, ‘“‘ Banquet Hippophagique ” as it was 
called. So faras I remember, the only dish on that occasion to which it was 
said that exception was taken was the jelly, which was pronounced to be 
rather strong. Three horses were killed for the feast. Two had been cart 
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horses, and one had been driven in a brougham, and in his prime had been 
worth 700 guineas, Their respective ages were four, twenty, and twenty- 
four years. A baron was carved from the four-year-old. Sir John Lubbock, 
one of the guests, referring recently to the great age of the horses, informed 
me that no matter how great the age of a horse, provided that it had a few 
weeks’ rest, and that it was fed up before being slaughtered, its flesh should 
be quite good for human food, and that it should not be tough, as one might 
naturally expect. Sir Henry Thompson was also one of the guests, and his 
opinion of horseflesh as human food may,I think, be gathered from the 
statement which he made shortly afterwards that he had carefully compared 
liquid extracts made as tea from beef and horseflesh respectively, and that 
he considered the latter equal to the former, both in flavour and nutritive 
quality. 


THE Stocx or New SoutH Wates.— Mr. Alexander Bruce, Chief 
Inspector of Stock for New South Wales, has issued his preliminary statement 
of the enumeration of farm animals in the Colony, made on the Ist of 
January, showing the following results as compared with those of last 


year :-— Increase in 
1888. 1889. 1880. 

Horses oe - 411,368 430,367 18,999 

Cattle . “4 Ra 1,622,907 1,727, g62 105.055 

Sheep.. ..  40503,469 49,373,237 2,869,768 


The numbers of horses and sheep are the greatest ever returned for the 
Colony, but the number of cattle has not nearly recovered from its decline 
for ten years after a wher it was 3,134,086, though it has been gradually 
creeping up since 1885 


Tue Live Stock oF FRANcE.—The French Minister of Agriculture has 
issued the complete and revised Agricultural Statistics for the year 1888, 
most of the details of which appear for the first time. The number of live 
stock are those of the 31st December, 1888. 


Horses, farm .. fp - ne aa om 2,891,919. 
Mules a ~~ 4 ea es ie 230,338. 
Asses ect Acs - “ee ‘i iu 375,301. 
Cattle os ‘en ia rv ai sie 3,377,308 
Sheep “ <a 7 ‘2 wis .. 22,630,620, 
Pigs 7 a. ee . 4 .. 5,846,578. 
Goats ‘es wa - ” oa a 1.545,580. 


Of the cattle, 6,430,701 were milch cows. 


THE Live Stock oF NEw ZeALAND—From the statistics published in 
connection with the Jubilee Exhibition of New Zealand, we take the following 
figures, which show the increase of its live stock during the fifty years of 
its existence. 


1040. I 20. 
Horses ve wa ies as ia 2 187,382. 
Cattle ae ii aa wa - re) 853,358. 
Sheep ws or a “a .. 1,88) 15,468,860, 


THE CONSUMPTION OF HORSEFLESH IN PARIS.—During the year 1889, 
as many as 16,940 horses, 43 mules, and 241 donkeys were killed in the 
Paris slanghter-houses for food. This is estimated to amount to 3,750 tons 
of flesh (167 tons more than in 1888), two-thirds of which was used for the 
making of sausages, the other third being eaten fresh. There are two 
slaughter-houses in Paris for the killing of horses (the first of which was 
opened in 1866), and 132 shops in which horseflesh is sold. 
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THE TREATMENT OF TETANUS.—A foreign medical journal has a note to 
the effect that Professor Rewji of Naples has treated successfully several 
cases of Tetanus, by insisting upon absolute rest for the patient. But this 
treatment does not mean the mere release from labour, which is so valued 
by all hard-workers. ‘The patient must rest his several senses as well as his 
body. His ears are closed with wax, his room is dark, and its floor is heavily- 
carpeted. Every fifteen minutes the nurse enters with a shaded lantern, to 
attend to the patient’s wants, and tc administer food, such as eggs, beef tea, 
and the like, which requires no mastication. Sedatives are given to relieve 
pain. It is not pretefided that this novel mode of treatment shortens the 
period of this terrible disease, but it slowly acts in lessening the force of the 
paroxysms, which gradually cease altogether. 





Correspondence, 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND HORSE-SHOERS. 


S1rR,—The term “ Farrier,” as understood in the charter of the Farriers 
Company, should now be as dead as King Henry, the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act of Parliament having put an end to it. But the general public will 
never be able to distinguish between Veterinary Surgeon and Farrier, z.¢., 
horse-shoer, so long as the former keeps a shoeing forge and shoes horses ; 
for then he is only a farrier, though he may assume another name. It should 
not be forgotten that there are veterinary surgeons who are more of the 
horse-shoer than the professional man. Even in the fashionable streets of 
the West End of London, there are men who, under meretricious sign- 
boards proclaiming that they are M.R.C.V.S, have several shoeing forges 
which engage more of their attention than sick or lame quadrupeds. This 
combination of the professional man with the tradesman is as incompatible 
from one point of view, as would that of the physician be with the bootmaker. 
If we try to make the public understand that veterinary medicine does not 
include horse-shoeing, then it should be so stated in the professional 
announcements. If members of our profession must, to make the pot boil, 
be at the same time surgeons and shoers, then they ought to describe them- 
selves as such. Mr. ——, Veterinary Surgeon and Horse-shoer, would at 
once indicate that the two callings were different and independent of each 
other, just as Mr. ——, Veterinary Surgeon and Hotel-keeper, or Horse- 
dealer, or Harness Manufacturer, would. 

I may here note that during this century it was contended that veterinary 
surgeons were farriers, and should be so named. In a pot-house kind of 
periodical published about sixty years ago (and which seems to have been 
the prototype of the gutter literature of to-day), named the Farrier and 
Naturalisi, this is insisted upon. True, the scurrilous thing had a very brief 
existence, as it appears to have been started with the chief object of abusing 
and vilifying Professor Coleman; but the profession in those days had more 
respect for itself than support a paper that indulged in virulent attacks on 
individuals, and laid itself out for the dissemination of slander and falsehood. 
So with its abrupt disappearance vanished the title of Farrier as applied 
to veterinary surgeons by one of themselves, and who, judging from his 
attempt at Editorship, was probably a useless ne’er-do-well, who desired to 
degrade Coleman and veterinary medicine to his own low level. 

What the loyal members of the profession should endeavour to do, is to 
make the public understand that a veterinary surgeon is neither a farrier nor 
a horse-shoer, and that the word “farrier” is really obsolete. 

May 13th, “ LOYALIST.” 
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WHAT IS PATHOLOGY, OR THE KIMIA OF VETERINARY 
SCIENCE? 

S1r,—To enter fully into detail regarding the definition of Pathology would 
be out of place here, and is the less necessary as the whole subject has been 
recorded with matchless example by Fleming in his popular journal, which is 
monthly in the hands of every one. It was in 1875 that the periodical began 
to appear in London, and it has been conducted in a most noble manner, for 
any and every purpose to which veterinary science could lead. Hidden, dis- 
countenanced, subdued, discredited, as the cause of that science was, it is 
confessed that any shortcomings are not owing to our ignorance of the state 
of science and things to-day. The effect of the VETERINARY JOURNAL on the 
profession has been great. 

In the autumn of 1878, the first signs of that encouraging step which made 
three years’ study at the colleges compulsory, forced the Pathology question 
more strongly upon the notice of teachers. Men of all parties are now pretty 
well agreed that the recognition of the laws of Pathology is both just and 
gratifying. We must, then, endeavour to the best of our ability to geta 
full grasp of our subject that we hope to practice; as upon the merits of our 
knowledge of it we must pronounce such judgments as may appear to us 
correct; but it is no part of our duty to give any opinion as to the soundness 
of our principles. To do so is the province of the politician and historian. 
We may agree that certain practices of individuals are sometimes faulty, and 
that they are opposed to his beliefs ; but as to the great underlaying prin- 
ciples that actuate a pathologist through the whole of his trials in practice, 
opinions have differed, and probably always will differ. 

Those who have to learn the veterinary art in accordance with the teach- 
ings of general pathology, are obliged to draw from a consideration of the 
subject, and from their own resources, all they have to practise. Then, ac- 
cording to their genius and their penetration, and in proportion to the manner 
in which they put themselves in presence of the things, will their practice be 
more or less true and uninfluenced by any prejudice or bias. We must give 
up the idea that natural impressions, unaided by science, are worth anything. 
It is hard to be original, in the strict sense; that is, to have new thoughts— 
thoughts not expressed before. But it is both possible and incumbent to 
have that other species of originality, which consists in putting forth no ideas 
except such as we have built upon a fair sprinkling of science, and which are 
thus quickened with the life of our own mind. This condition is indispensable, 
if progress is to be imparted to our profession; and it is this which dis- 
tinguishes the practitioner, who draws on his own interior resources even 
when he borrows, or the teacher who imparts the collective knowledge of 
others. 

We must possess kneaded material for our opinions—that is, facts that have 
been subjected to the action of the fire which combines them in unity, and 
gives to the whole solidity and splendour. Then we will do what the bee 
does, which rifles the flowers, and by an admirableinstinct which never misleads 
it, extracts from the cup of the flower only what serves to form the wax and 
the honey, the aromatic and the oleaginous particles. But, be it well observed, 
the bee first nourishes itself with these extracts, digests them, transmutes 
them, and turns them into wax and honey solely by an operation of absorption 
and assimilation. 

Just so should the veterinary practitioner do. Before him lie the fields of 
science rich in each description of flower and fruit—every hue, every flavour. 
In these fields he will seek his booty, but with discernment, laying hold of 
everything that can minister nutriment to his intelligence. His views of dis- 
ease are then restricted by these conditions, and his manner of dealing with 
it will be subordinated to them, his practice adapted to them. 
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Or, if I may so express myself, we are wanting in the very “essence” that 
keeps our profession from coming to the fore front. It is the lack of science 
in our own alembic, then, which renders us incapable of separating whatever 
is heterogeneous from whatever is homogeneous or amalgamable. Hence the 
want of consistency, unity, and colour in the understanding, of which we are 
ashamed. Our profession to-day, with all its late advances, is but a skeleton, 
devoid of flesh and substance. 

In reply to the argument that hardship would be caused in some cases by 
requiring that all veterinary students, like those on the Continent, should be 

made to study at least four years at college, to our understanding nothing 
could be clearer than that the effect of such a ruling would be, beyond all 
other considerations, to provide for the good name of the profession, and to 
guard as far as possible the public from disastrous consequences arising from 
the intrusion of persons inadequately acquainted with veterinary science ; 
while a shorter term of study would obviously promote “ cramming.” 

Birmingham, May 6¢h, 1890. R. W. Burke, A.V.D. 


THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSION. 

S1r,—Yes, the meeting is over. The element of turbulence and disorder 
was early indicated. The discussion which took place was characterised 
by the same unseemly tactics and spirit manifested by one or two members, 
who made themselves so obnoxious to the meeting and to the profession 
during the last two or three annual meetings. Although our esteemed 
President did all he could, in his gentlemanly, amiable, and conciliatory 
manner, to confine the discussion to legitimate limits, still, the ingenuity of 
this small faction found various pretexts and side-issues to make speeches 
full of spite and malice against the actions of the Council in general and some 
individual members in particular. They carried their enmity and spite to 
such disgraceful lengths that the President had repeatedly to call the 
members of this small faction to order, and to stop them in their vindictive 
and discreditable insinuations; to such an extent did they carry their 
malignant feelings, and make such monstrous statements, that there arcse 
a storm of indignant shouts from the whole meeting assembled, such as I 
have never heard before at any annual meeting I have attended. I wonder 
every member of Council, supported by every loyal member present, did not 
rise as one man to repel the fiendish and unjust accusations made against 
one of the most distinguished, respected, and deserving members of their 
body, and so at once and for ever put a stop to such a disgraceful and 
disreputable proceeding. This small faction forgot, if they ever knew, that 
vituperation and abuse is no argument. The members of Council could not 
and would not mix in this rowdyism. These bear-garden scenes answer no 
useful purpose, but will be sure to lower the character of our profession, 
dragging it down into the gutter by the low, vulgar, and abusive language 
the clique employs. The members of Council are the representatives of the 
whole profession, and they possess its respect and confidence, or they would 
not be elected, since the election is by universal suffrage. They are the sole 
depository of power and authority, and they strive to use it rightly; every 
man is actuated by the purest, highest, and most earnest desire to do every- 
thing he can for his profession’s good. The annual meeting is held for the 
sole purpose of giving an opportunity for the Council to give an account of 
their stewardship—to lay before the profession the business done during the 
year, and for the meeting to receive, discuss, and adopt their report; but to 
lower the tone of debate, to import into it the veriest Billingsgate language, 
in order to gratify mere personal spite, was never intended by our charter, 
and ought to be at once most energetically condemned by every right- 
thinking man, every lover of his profession. 
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I have been a member of Council for nearly thirty years, and I can 
remember those eminent and able men, Messrs. Turner, Mavor, senr., Field, 
senr., Professors Sewell ard Spconer, John Wilkinson, John Lawson, and many 
others, who were gentlemen in the truest sense of the word. They were able 
and generous, always anxious and earnest in promoting the welfare of the 
profession, always doing their best to raise its status and enhance its use- 
fulness ; but when I compare the Council of that date with the Council of this 
date, and compare the life-long service and labour of that indomitable, 
distinguished man, Dr. Fleming, to raise our profession, and with him that 
worthy and distinguished man, Professor Williams, whose books, side by side, 
are the standard reference works throughout the entire veterinary reading 
population of the whole world, with whom no English predecessor can com- 
pare ; and when we have also in the Council General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram 
—whose generous prizes amounting to one hundred guineas, given annually 
out of a pure desire to excite in the minds of students a stimulus to study and 
become abler and better men—Sir Henry Simpson, Professors Pritchard, 
Brown, Robertson, McCall, Waliey, Penberthy, Axe, and many others, I have 
no hesitation whatever in saying we have the strongest Council at the present 
time that we ever had, while our Court of Examiners is the strongest and 
the ablest we ever possessed. 

The work of the quarterly meetings of Council is regularly increasing ; the 
number of students is also yearly extending; the funds of the College now 
amount to a sum never reached before; the debt on the College is paid off, 
and the College-building is our own property; and yet these ungenerous 
traducers can find nothing but fault with everything we do. Some of our 
members of Council have done a thousand times more for the profession than 
they have done, all put together; nay, some of these traducers have done 
nothing, so far as | know —absolutely nothing — for the benefit of the 
profession. 

At the annual meetirg this year, the voice of the profession was spoken in 
no hesitating or faltering tone. The majorities of votes have elected those 
members who hold the dual appointment, or are in favour of it, and who are 
in favour of the ninth clause. It was the same last year ; and the year before, 
Dr. Fleming, who holds the dual appointment (and this every member of the 
profession knew at the time), was elected by the profession by a larger 
rumber of votes than was ever recorded for a candidate either before or 
since. Even the humble writer of this letter, who, it was well known at the 
time, was strongly in favour of the dual appointment and also the ninth 
clause, received votes next in number to the doctor; then came Professor 
Williams, who is well known to be in favour of the dual appointment, if not also 
the ninth clause. This was the voice of the profession legitimately expressed 
in 1888, and yet this small faction not only insults and abuses the members 
of Council, but also; inferentially, the constituencies who have sent them. 

This ignoble conduct at the annual meeting is a professional calamity, and 
must be put down. Would it not be much better and much more creditable 
to all concerned if these men would cease their coarse invectives, get into 
another groove, and use every endeavour to assist the Council in adopting 
measures to benefit and to raise still higher our noble profession? I call for 
this settlement in the interest of my profession ; I have a right to ask it. 

When we occasionally hear men speaking against the dual appointment 
and the ninth clause, and decrying these laudable objects and the spirit that 
actuated the Council and the profession at the time the charter was applied 
for, ignoring the fact that the dual members are appointed because they 
possess the best talent, and that the profession is vastly the gainer by such 
appointments, and then go on and ask for a new charter, and want all these 
advantages reversed, I say, when I hear men thus quibbling, I cannot help 
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likening it to that advertisement of Pears’ soap, where an infant prodigy is 
seen sprawling on all-fours, crying, a big tear rolling down its cheek, with the 
words beneath, ‘‘ He won't be happy till he gets it.” 

THomas GREAVES, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 


Si1r,—A good deal of attention has naturally been drawn to Professor Axe’s 
scheme for the establishment of an institute of horse-shoeing, which shall 
comprise a teaching, examining, and a licensing section, to be conducted by ex- 
perienced veterinarians and shoeing-smiths, who shall deliver lectures and give 
demonstrations to classes of intending graduates in the principal commercial 
towns. The scheme appears very specious, but it is not, in my opinion, 
practicable, from the difficulty of finding competent veterinary surgeons who 
are willing to lecture to and teach shoeing-smiths, also to provide a forge 
wherein a considerable amount of shoeing is done, so as to have an oppor- 
tunity of testing their work and knowledge of how different feet ought to be 
shod ; failing this, I do not seein what way they will gain practical knowledge 
of the subject. The putting of a few questions to the candidates will be 
of very little use, in the absence of a forge and horses. Then how are 
the teachers to get paid for their trouble? After a number of committee 
meetings of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and the Worshipful Company of Farriers of 
London, this big scheme has dwindled into a national registration of farriers 
as shoeing-smiths, who, without any teaching or examination, can mostly 
obtain certificates for a few shillings. 

At a meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on March 12th, 
the most important part of the scheme, as to the way in which the work ard 
instructions of the shoeing-smiths were to be practically carried out, was 
not discussed ; but a great desire was shown to oblige the Worshiptul Com- 
pany of Farriers, Mr. Hunting acting the part of a special pleader in their 
cause—so much so that, had I not known him many years, I should have 
thought that he had an eye toa possible chair or some other lucrative ap- 
pointment in connection with this big institute. However, I believe that it 
arose from himself and Professor Axe not having had any practical experience 
of the opposition of either town or country farsiers; otherwise they would 
have expressed themselves very differently. Sir Henry Simpson stated, ‘I 
think, that when men who apply for registration find that there is that 
saving clause, they will cease to use the word veterinary; then there is 
another thing that I ventured to suggest, the removal from the register 
of any person guilty of misconduct affecting the integrity of the trade, or 
injurious to the public.” 

Judging from what has occurred since the passing of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act of 1881, I am of opinion that when these men have obtained 
the certificate, they will know that you have no charter or Act of Parliament, 
and that you cannot legally interfere with them, and they will not trouble 
about Clause 54 or any other clause, or their names being struck off the 
register, as the certificate framed and hanging up in the forge, or some 
other conspicuous place, shows that it was presented to the owner by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, the Royal Agricultural Society, aid 
the Worshipful Company of Farriers of London: and the same will be 
printed on their billheads, and in other ways brought before the public, not 
one in a hundred of whom would take the trouble to make inquiries as to 
the difference between their title and that of a veterinary surgeon. 

Instead of the scheme eventually presenting a very strong line of demar- 
cation between the veterinary surgeon and the horse-shoer, I am of opinion 
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that it will act in the opposite way. Mr. Simpson states in reply to Mr. 
Wilson, that we must not hope to get all that we should like to have, 
but we must meet the Worshipful Company of Farriers in some 
way or other. That view will not be generally adopted by the profession. I 
believe, in other parts of the country as well as Cheshire, a veterinary 
surgeon is often called a farrier, and I do not know of any large town where 
the word farrier is not used with the significance that it has in the country 
where Mr. Wilson came from. 

By the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881, a large number of persons 
became registered who had never before practised as farriers, and yet many 
of them advertise themselves as veterinary surgeons ; and it appears that we 
cannot prevent them from doing so, and that has induced many shoeing- 
smiths who are not registered to follow their example; and if this big 
scheme be carried out, there will then be another large batch of the same 
class formed, doing the members of the veterinary profession a very great 
injustice, without in any way improving the work of the shoeing-smith. | 
hope that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will not have anything 
more to do with the useless scheme. 

The Bath and West of England Agricultural Society has, during the last 
twenty-five years, done much towards the improvement of horse-shoeing, and 
as the Royal and other Agricultural Societies have adopted the plan of in- 
stituting horse-shoeing competitions at their annual shows, great improve- 
ment will follow. In London and many large provincial towns where there 
is great competition, the shoeing is, as a rule, well done, and I do not see in 
what way it is to be improved. It requires a long time to make a good 
workman, or a good judge of shoeing, so that in large towns the matter may 
be very well left to the proprietors of the forges, who will, in their own 
interest, endeavour to see that the work is done well. 

Bath. TuHos. D. BROAD, 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from P. Pike, Manchester ; Messrs. Arnold, 
London ; Professor Perroncito, Turin ; Professor Smith, Toronto ; F. C. Mahon, South 
Repps ; J. H. Ullrich, Toronto; R. W. Burke, A.V.D., Woolwich ; J. B. Unsworth, 
Market Drayton ; J. Caven, Toronto; S. Galvayne, Peterborough ; J. Mills, A.V.D., 
Chatham ; F. S. Billings, Chicago, U.S.A. ; T. Greaves, Manchester ; “ Loyalist ” ; 
P. R. Gordon, Queensland ; J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., Lushai Expedition; H. Kidd, 
Hungerford ; T. D. Broad, Bath; W. Penhale, Barnstaple ; A. W. Hill, London. 

Books AND PAMPHLETsS: The Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin ; Z. Perroncito, 
Sulle Malattie del Bestiame in Sardegna; G. Gresszwell, The Theory of Evolution ; 
Encyklopiidie der Gesammten Th ierheilkunde und Thierzucht ; 7: A/axwell, Termin- 
vlogia Medica Polyglotta; Journal of the United Service Institution ; /. 5S. Billings, 
Are the German Schweine-Seuche and the Swine Plague of the United States 
Identical Diseases?; Bulletin des Séances de la Société Nationale d’Agriculture de 
France. 

JOURNALS, ETC.: Jfederno Zoviatro; Echo Vétérinaire; Clinica Veterinaria ; 
Thierarzt ; Giornale di Medicina Veterinaria Pratica e di Zootecnia; Lancet; 
Wochenschrift fiir Thierhetlkunde und Viehzucht ; Repertorium der Thierheilkunde ; 
Montreal University Gazette; Procts Verbal de la Académ‘e Royale de Médecine de 
Belgique ; Fournal of the National Agricultural Society of Victoria ; British Medical 
Yournal ; Edinburgh Medical Journal; Live Stock Fournal; Recucil de Médecine 
Vétérinaire; Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire; Fournal de Medecine Veterinaire et 
de Zootechnie; Revue Véterinaire; American Veterinary Review; Bells Weekly 
Messenger ; Fournal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives. 


NewspPAPERS: Jfeterborough Advertiser; New York Herald; Scotsman ; 
Manchester Guardian ; Brisbane Telegraph. 











